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tTbe Bovboob of Xtncoln 

Although Abraham Lincoln was 
born in Kentucky and made Illinois 
tin: home of liis manhood years, he 
passed most of his boyhood in the 
southern part of Indiana. A great 
granite memorial stands on the pot 
where he was born on Kehruary 12th, 
1809, and another monument marks 
the place in Illinois where he was 
laid at rest in 1865. A cedar tree a 
mile and a half east of the village of 
r.entryville, Indiana, shows the 
world the less known, but hardly 
less interesting site of the log cabin 
that was his home for more than 
twelve years. 

Abraham Lincoln was seven years 
old when his father and mother, with 
him and his sister Sarah, moved 
from their Kentucky home to a new 
home in the Indiana wilderness, 
about sixteen miles north of the Ohio 
River. That was in the fall of 1816. 
A part of the way they rode in a 
rude cart. They carried little with 
them, for there had been little in the 
Kentucky log cabin that was worth 
taking away. There was no road 
through the wilderness, and often it 
was necessary to use the axe to 
make a passage There was abun- 
dant game in the woods, and the gun 

of Lincoln's father supplied the fami- 
ly with food. At night they slept 
on the ground in the forest, with the 
fallen leaves for a bed. 

When they reached the tunny 
hillside that Thomas Lincoln had 
chosen for his new home — for he 
had made a journey for that purpose 
a few weeks before — there was no 
shelter awaiting them and no neigh- 
bors to greet them. It was easy 
work, however, to make a shelter — 
such as it was. A few small logs, 
barely more than poles, put together 
in the form of a camp, with only 
three sides inclosed, made the home 
of the Lincoln family of four through 
the winter of 1816-17, and for the 
following months. With blankets 
and skins, a hardy pioneer like 
Thomas Lincoln could get along 
very well in a camp of that sort, but 
what a winter it must have been for 
the mother and the two little chil- 
dren! 

Hy the tinie of the second winter 
ih Indiana — that of 1817 18. just a 
hundred years ago — the Lincoln 
family had a cabin of four walls to 
shelter them. It was made of un- 
hewn logs, and 'for the first year or 
two had neither floor nor windew nor 
door; still, it was better than the 
Camp of poles "with its open front. 
In that rough log cabin the Lincoln 
family lived until they moved to 
Illinois in 1830, when Abraham was 
twenty one years old. 

Meanwhile, during the second 
yeas in Indiana, Lincoln nut the first 
great grief of his life in the death of 
his mother, a remarkable woman, 
farsuperier in mind and in strength 
of character toiler husband, Thomas 
Lincoln. To end of his days 
Abraham paid honor toiler memory. 
A year or so later the father man led 
again, and brought a stepmother to 
the log cabin. She, too, was a 
woman of fine qualities of head and 
In art, and the love and care that 
she gave Abraham and his sister 
won their hearts. 

What was the life that Abraham 
Lincoln lived lietwcen the ages of 
seven and twenty-one, while that In 
diana log cabin was his home? 
What did he do? What was his 
work and what was his play? What 
did he study? What did he wear? 
How did he loafc? 

There was no lack of things to do. 
Pot example, there was always 
wood to cut for the oj eat fireplace. 
There was water to be brought from 
a spring nearly a mile away, for there 
was no good water near the spot that 
Thomas Lincoln chose for his ho- 
There was corn to plant and culti 
vate— almost the only crop that the 
early settler tried to raise. In fact, 
Abraham Lincoln had begun to work 
in the field in Kentucky before he 
left there in his seventh year. There 
was all the wild life of the great 
forest tO i ven til re and sport — 

although Lincoln cared less for hunt- 
ing ami than most boys do 
As other settlers became more 
numerous t! often p CDS 
to work in their fields , but his father 
usually* took the t went v its a 
day that he earned. There was little 
enough of the play that the boys of 
the present generation enjoy. 

Abraham Lincoln was ten years 
old before he learned to write, and 
even at that^agc he could not read, 



for the very good reason that there 
was nothing for him to read. His 
first sight of a l>ook came when a 
wagon broke down one day near the 
Lincoln home. The travelers had 
to wait by the roadside while the 
wagon was mended. A woman in 
the party had a- book, from which 
she read stories to Abraham and his 
sister. That opened a new world to 
the eager boy, and from that time 
on his zeal for learning burned like 
a fire in his breast. 

In the next few years he was able 
to go to school for a few terms. In 
one case he had to walk five miles. 
His whole school life covered no 
more than a few months and taught 
him no more than reading, writing 
and the simplest things of arithmetic, 
but in the broader sense he never 
ceased to study and to learn. One 
by one he got hold of a few books, 
and those he read and read again 
from cover to cover The first of 
them were the Bible, ^ly^op's Fables, 
Pilgrim's Progress, Robinson Cru- 
soe, a history of the United States, 
a life of Washington, a life of Henry 
Clay, the poems of Hums and the 
laws of Indiana — a short list, but a 
great one. For years and years 
those were the only books that he 
knew, but even if he had been in a 
great university or near a city libra- 
ry he could hardly have chosen 
better books than those that came to 
his hand. A little later he got 
hold of a dictionary, which he read 
through carefully page by page. 

Those books, and perhaps a few 
others as the years passed, were all 
that were to be found at the homes 
of neighbors for many miles round. 
He often read as he worked in the 
fields or rather, he sat on the fence 
or let the horse rest at the end of the 
furrow while he read, although 
his father or the neighbors could not 
see how crops could ever be raised 
that way. One book that he borrow- 
ed — the Life of Washington — he 
read by the light of the fireplace and 
then tucked it into a chink between 
two logs when he went to bed. 
That night it rained and spoiled the 
book, and for three days he worked 
in the fields of the man of whom he 
had borrowed it, in order to make 
good the loss. 

At the little village, a mile and a 
half away, the storekeeper took the 
only newspaper that came to that 
region. It was published in Louis- 
ville. To the Store Abraham Lincoln 
went le-gularly every week to read 
the newspaper. He often read it 
aloud to the men and boys who 
gathered there, some of whom could 
not read. At that store, perhaps 
from the practice of reading aloud, 
he first found out that he liked to 
make speeches and to engage in 
debates. He often declaimed and 
argued as he worked in the field or 
walked in the woods. 

He practiced writing or did his 
simple sums in arithmetic with a 
piece of charcoal, or on the point 
of a burned stick on boards or on 
the cabin floor and walls, and for a 
time on a wooden shovel, that he 
whittled clean when it became cover- 
ed wit,h figures. Paper was very 
scarce and ink so hard to get that 
when Lincoln first began to use a 
pen he used one made from the 
feather of a turkey buzzard and ink 
from blackberry-brier root. Some- 
times he wrote with a sharp stick on 
the white sand along the batiks of a 
neighboring creek. 

He liked to write verse, and when 
his sister was married his wedding 
gift was a bit of doggerel about 
Adam and Kve. His first composi- 
tion to appear in print was an article 
against intemperance, the besetting 
sin of frontier life. A traveling 
preacher had sent it to a newspaper 
in Ohio. 

By the time Lincoln was sixteen 
years old he was six feet tall, and 
before the family left Indiana he had 
reached his full height of six feet 
and four inches. He had grown 
fast, but not at the expense of his 
strength, for he was so much strong- 
er than most young men of the 
neighborhoad that he easily ex- 
celled them in the rough sports of 
the time, especially in wrestling. 

In winter he wore a hunting shirt 
and trousers of deerskin and a cap of 
nskiu, with the tail of the coon 
hanging down behind Under the 
deerskin shirt he wore a shirt of 
linsey-woolsey — undyed material of 
linen and wool mixed. He wore no 
underclothing and no stockings. 
His boots were of cowhide, or, in 
dry weather, moccasins that his step- 



mother made. In summer, until he 
was well into manhood, he went 
barefoot. 

So Abraham Lincoln lived and 
grew and worked and studied in 
southern Indiana for a dozen years. 
He made his first long journey when 
he was nineteen years old. Then 
he hired out at six dollars a month 
to help take a flatboat down the Ohio 
and the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans. Just before he started on 
that trip he earned the first dollar 
tbat Jie ever received for a single' 
piece of work, by ferrying two men 
and their trunks from the shore of, 
the Ohio River to a steamboat that 
was lying in the stream. 

A little later the Lincoln family 
moved from Indiana to the prairies 
of Illinois. There Lincoln the boy 
became Lincoln the man, whom all 
the world honors and reveres — rail- 
splitter, village storekeeper and post- 
master, surveyor, lawyer, member 
of the Illinois Legislature, member 
of Congress, worthy opponent of the 
great Douglas, President, savior of 
the Union, martyr and one of the 
Immortals. Kvery American boy can 
put a finer quality into his American- 
ism if he reads carefully the inspir- 
ing story of that life from the early 
years in Kentucky and Indiana to 
the final scenes in Washington. — 
Youths Companion. 



CI I IZr!*MHII>TK«l*IINW. 

" Ancient civilizations were 
destroyed by invading barbarians — 
we breed our own. " New York 
City considers adding seven hundred 
new policemen to its payroll, more 
than a million dollars a year for life, 
simply to aid in keeping these bar- 
barians rounded np. New York 
State pays thirty millions a year to 
provide institutions for the safe- 
keeping of individuals unfit for 
community living. Government ac- 
cepts the principle of taxing the 
industrious and productive to provide 
support for the worthless and 
incompetent. But the latter class is 
being recruited too rapidly for 
safety and bids fair to become an 
intolerable burden upon the indus- 
trious. Civilization appears headed 
for its own destruction when it simply 
guards and supports its worthless 
citizens. It must actively reduce 
their growing numbers, and even 
take steps to breed better ones 

New York State strives to meet 
this responsibility. She recognizes 
her schools as her first agent for 
training citizens — and votes them a 
thirty-eight million dollar budget. 
The schools should properly train all 
who attend them, but one hundred 
forty-three thousand of her boys 
have quit school before they are 
sixteen years of age, and two 
hundred forty-seveu thousand before 
they are nineteen. These boys are 
continuing their education in the 
practical school of life, without guid- 
ance from the State. The lessons 
they learn in these formative years 
are going to determine the kind of 
men they will be. Fifty thousand 
of them are without fathers or guar- 
dians, two hundred twenty-thousand 
went on record in our questionnaire 
as stating they had no definite pur- 
pose or aim in their present jobs. 
They drift from job to job or no job, 
and stumble along until they stumble 
into becoming voters and assuming 
the responsibility of citizenship. 

All thoughtful men recognize the 
importance of guarding the future of 
these boys Throughout this State 
thousands of men, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are engaged in a doz 
en different boyhood welfare move- 
ments. But those reach only the 
few individuals who respond to their 
particular program and can only 
scratch the surface of this vast army 
of boys, from which are recruited 
the dregs and derelicts of social liv- 
ing. This vast effort and voluntary 
expense does, however, prove the 
recognized need for this field of work 

While the law is State-wide in 
scope, in its application, for any 
given community, it directly affects 
the welfare of the citizens of that 
community. It is their boys who 
are to be trained and led to better 
things, and, therefore, it is impor- 
tant and necessary that the law tie 
administered in each community 
under the supervision of some local 
body representing that community, 
just as the Boards of Education and 
school trustees are the local agents 
for administering the State laws for 
education. So we would make the 



local committee an integral part of 
our organization, and expected to 
exercise a definite responsibility in 
carrying on the training of it's own 
community boys. 

Here again New York State has 
taken a most progressive step in her 
law for universal military training. 
Under the broad provisions of this 
law, we may organize and operate a 
State-wide legalized boyhood welfare 
work, which will include everyone 
of these two hundred forty-seven 
thousand boys, who are out of 
school. We can bring everyone of 
them into local units where, under 
wise leadership, they may be trained 
to higher ideals, and to better in- 
dividual development; where they 
may be lead through the enthusiasm 
and spirit injected by the trained 
instructor to participate in all manner 
of exercises and community interests 
which will enlist them for life in the 
cause of good government and good 
citizenship. 

And because by .far the greater 
share of the instructor's work with 
the boys lies in those things he will 
give them in addition to the minimum 
drill prescribed by law, and because 
the local civic pride and development 
are so important a phase of his work, 
this instructor must be a local man — 
most acceptable to the community. 
It would, therefore, be the first duty 
of the local committee to see that 
the best available local men are se- 
lected as instructors. Their services 
must be largely voluntary. The 
State cannot pay for the ability 
which the man must have who is 
fitted for his high order of leader- 
ship. Like the scout leader, his 
work is done in response to a sense 
of civic duty, and reward is the in- 
tense gratification that comes to the 
man who is instrumental in making 
men. 

It is recognized that the finest 
policies and noblest projects must 
fail if their execution be left to in- 
competent hands. All these in- 
structors must be fitted for this 
work. Experience in war, unlimit- 
ed experience in Army or National 
Guard training, may not alone fit a 
man to give this instruction, nor 
will it give him the spirit of this 
leadership. Therefore, all men 
who are selected to be instructors 
would be assembled and given a pre- 
liminary ten days intensive course of 
training designed to fit them for this 
special work. A manual for in- 
structors must be prepared which 
will contain all of the technical and 
required work which they are to 
give. A manual for cadets must be 
issued containing the definite things 
the cadet is required to learn. Ma- 
terial for lectures, suggestions for 
practical instruction, subject matter 
for hygiene talks and the details for 
physical examinations, suggestions 
for outside entertainments and acti- 
vities for the the development of 
esprit and civic pride and improve- 
ment, all of these would be furnish- 
ed from headquarters Necessary 
administration for the instructor 
would be reduced to the absolute 
minimum. The voluntary leader 
could thus occupy himself and his 
time exclusively in leadership. 

The purpose of the training, the 
sole object of all our efforts, must be 
kept clear before everyone engaged; 
to benefit the boy, to fit him better 
to meet the issues of life, to give 
him habits and a mental and 
physicial attitude which qualify him 
for a happier and more successful 
membership iu his community, and 
for citzenship in both the political 
and industrial state. Every detail 
of the training would be designed 
and carried out to these specific ends. 
The drills and exercises must be 
made so keen and interesting that 
the boy would enjoy them, wonld 
leave them exhilarated and uplifted, 
feeling that they had done him good 
and wanting to come again. Train- 
ing will include three phases, — the 
purely military, the health activities, 
and the educational activities. 

The purely military is used for 
the sole reason that no other known 
system has been devised which can 
so well develop the boy, and instill 
in him the qualities of manli< 
which mean so ninch. William 
James says: 

"There is a military type which 
everyone feels that the race should 
continue to breed, for everyone 
recognizes its superiority." 

Modern discipline and the require- 
ments of modern command, Ixith in 
business and in war, require that 
subordinates be trusted to act on 



their own initiative. This means 
that training must develop their 
individual characters. It must 
develop their self-respect and self- 
assurance, so that they may have 
the self-confidence to make decisions 
as to what should be done; and it 
must develop their strength of 
character so they may willingly 
accept the responsibility of acting 
out his decision. 

This is training fit for democracy. 
It seeks out the qualities of indivi- 
dualism in its men, and stands on the 
development and intelligent use of 
these qualities. It is a Maker of 
Men. And these men are taught the 
self-control demanded by membership 
in community living; the team work 
demanded by that co-operative effort 
which alone can win success today; 
and the requirement of loyalty and 
subordination under leadership. This 
is the discipline of the college foot- 
ball squad — high spirited and iproud, 
its individuals blend into the team, 
loyal to fellows aud to leader, and 
instant in obedience to orders on the 
field. And this is modern military 
discipline. 

War has again taught us that 
machines cannot win alone. They 
may test man's resource and endur- 
ance almost to breaking, but in the 
end superior manpower emerges vic- 
torious. It is the fiber of the nerves 
and bodies and souls of our manhood 
which meets the final test and de- 
cides the issue. And that nation 
will stand triumphant in peace as 
well as in war which best guards 
and develops the quality of her man- 
hood. 

The late war exploded the bug a- 
boo of technical military training. 
Any man of real worth can quick- 
ly learu the technique of his in- 
dividual part in war. The thing 
that takes time is to make him a 
" man of real worth," good 
physique, steady nerves, mind and 
body in co-ordination; a clear- 
thinking, self-respecting individual, 
trained to the requirements of 
subordination and co-operation in 
teamwork under proper leadership; 
a man of high courage and personal 
character, imbued with a sense of 
service to the State. Such a man is 
at once an ideal soldier in war and 
democratic citizen in peace. 

Employers of labor will tell you 
today : "I can talk to my men 
who had war training. They stand 
up aud look me in the eye and say 
* Yes, sir' and ' No, sir,' and mean 
what they say." The boy who has 
learned to stand squarely 011 his feet, 
neat in appearance, head and body 
erect, looking his man iu the eye, 
will receive far greater consideration 
than the slouch and sulk. His 
mental and physical attitude gives 
him a fair aud hopeful outlook upon 
life. His judgments are less likely 
to be tinged by suspicion and preju- 
dice. His personal pride and self- 
respect are a wholesome basis for his 
own respect for authority aud the 
rights of the community. And this 
is the object of our military 
training. 

The objects of the health activities 
are better understood and need less 
explanation. The lessons of the 
draft were too startling to be forgot- 
ten. Healthy minds will be found 
only in healthy bodies — and healthy 
minds are necessary to democracy and 
to our accepted philosophy of self 
determination. Through these ac- 
tivities we could expect to do much 
(0 lessen the uuuiber of youug men 
who are now recruiting the State 
Institutions. The field for improv- 
ing the quality aud tone of our man- 
hood is unlimited. Our enrollment 
questionnaire, containing forty-five 
intimate questions, has given us the 
data for our problem, and points our 
way to position constructive work 
that 410 agency has ever heretofore 
been able to undertake. No other 
government has ever made such a 
survey of boyhood, and no one could 
heretofore have appreciated one- half 
the requirements of the problem. 
In the field of education our efforts 
would be wholly practical. No one 
would preach. We would strive to 
demonstrate to these boys what is 
going on in the practical world about 
them, what forestry means for ex- 
ample, to picture the life of the 
railway mail service, of field en- 
gineering in various phases, to ex- 
plain the many phases of govern- 
ment activities, and thus bring to* 
these boys some appreciation of the 
opportunities and responsibilities of 
the life before them. 
This is a vast undertaking looked 



at as a whole, for the number of 
boys involved is tremendous. But 
we may organize on a basis tbat 
makes it not only practicable but 
easily within our financial means. 
Training for good citizenship 
should be regarded by government 
on the same basis as it now regards 
the question of building good roads: 
a section of good road is of direct 
benefit to the community where it 
is located, and they must bear part 
of the expense of construction. But 
it is of benefit to the State, so the 
State prescribes its standard of 
excellence, supervises its construc- 
tion, and bears its part of the expense. 
But it is also of benefit to interstate 
traffic, so the Nation says — Make 
the road up to standard and we will 
pay our share of the expense. 

Let us see how this works out 
with trainiug. We would go to a 
community under our State law and 
say, we will organize all boys into 
training units, and, under leaders 
whom you select, will give them a 
prescribed minimum of training for 
good citizenship, The State will 
furnish the organization, the super- 
vision, and the prescribed course up 
to a certain standard. But the main 
thing for you is this, we actually 
get all of these boys into these units. 
We reach the ones who need it, as 
well as the better boys who would 
volunteer. You thus have them in 
hand, and may go as much further 
in their development as your ability 
and time admits. 

In the medium sized communities 
this is both simple and inexpensive. 
Drills may be held out of doors in 
the open seasons during the twilight 
hours after supper. In the next 
larger cities, drills may be held in 
the armories during winter evenings. 
But in the largest cities, armory 
facilities will not accommodate the 
great number of boys. For example, 
the armory facilities of Greater New 
York as now available will ac- 
commodate a maximum of 40,000 
boys. There are 1 32 ,000 to be train- 
ed. In these largest cities we must 
plan to train the surplus in some 
other way— most efficiently in sum- 
mer camps. 

These large cities are the big 
important field for welfare work. 
Their boys largely recruit the worth- 
less and criminal classes. We can 
actually get these boys into per- 
manent training units, which will 
keep them in hand during the years 
where proper leaders may keep them 
engaged in wholesome activities. 
The forty thousand New York 
boys to be given the continuous ar- 
mory training would be made up of 
local groups which would be organiz- 
ed through the aid of the various 
settlement and welfare agencies. 
Each such unit would be a local 
"gang" or club, where "self-gover- 
ment' ' aud all manner of welfare ideas 
could be continuously practiced 
through the years. For the others, 
they would attend the annual sum- 
mer-time camps. And those who 
there became iuspired with the sense 
of duty to State aud an appreciation 
of the value of continued military 
training, could enlist in the National 
Guard and thus continue as members 
of the Guard their military trainiug 
throughout the year. 

Likewise in the sparsely settled 
rural communities, it is impracticable 
to assemble weekly enough boys to 
justify a training unit So here also 
these boys should be assembled in 
local county training camps in the 
fall at the end of harvest. Here, in 
addition to military training, they 
would be given instruction and 
training in teamwork for meeting 
rural problems, such as shade tree 
planting, the elimination of common 
farm pests, Various co opera tiev and 
community enterprises, etc. 

Training in camp, while most ef- 
ficient, is costly. We would divide 
this cost between the community, 
the State, and the nation, according 
to the good roads idea. The com- 
munity would supply the camp site 
for ber own boys, and transport them 
to and from the camp. This could 
be done cheaply by mobilizing on 
Sundays the necessary motor truck 
transportation. The State would 
furnish the trained instructors, 
the uniform, the military equipment, 
and conduct the training. And then 
the Nation, where States conduct the 
trainiug camps up to a required stan- 
dard of efficiency and curriculum, 
would assist the States to the extent 
of supplying the army rations for 
the men in camp, the mess equip- 
ment, the army cooks, and the medl- 



for the health 



cal staffs necessary 
examinations. 

Snch a federal law could and should 
be passed by Congress. It would be 
a step toward universal training, and 
in accord with our policy of keeping 
educational matters quite in the 
hands of the State authorities. This 
would put little burden on the fe- 
deral government, for New York is 
the only State now preparing to take 
advantage of it; and the cost would 
mount only as other States passed 
training laws and organized for the 
conduct of training. 

Recognizing the necessity of ap- 
proaching so comprehensive a scheme 
on a sound and practical basis, and 
while awaiting the action of Con- 
gress, we would employ this year 
largerly in preparation and labora- 
tory experimentation. We would 
leave to the schools the training of 
the school boys; continue the train- 
ing of certain employed boy units 
which are now in particularly 
successful operation; try out on a 
small scale in a few selected localities 
the practicability and relative value 
of our new methods; prepare the re- 
quired manuals; train the selected 
instructors; and in general prove the 
ground so that another year we could 
come to the people with a sure plan 
whose results and costs are known. 
This would advance rather than re- 
tard the cause of universal military 
training on sound lines. 

There should be no doubt of the 
value of this training conducted on 
these lines. The leading thoughtful 
citizens of every community in the 
nation would seek its advantages for 
their own citizenship. The nation 
is now full of men trained in leader- 
ship through their late war experi- 
ences. Many of these men are avail- 
able as local leaders for carrying on 
this training of boyhood for man- 
hood. Here is the possibility of 
universal military training along 
American lines toward American 
ideals. 

Lincoln C. Anderson. 



CRYSTAL WEDDING 



Numbers of their friends, all bail- 
ing from Brautford, gave Mr. and 
Mrs. Moynihau, Willow Street, a 
most delightful surprise one evening 
recently by gathering nt their home 
to celebrate the fifteenth anni\ 
saiy of their marriage The gifts iu 
crystal were beautiful as well as 
very useful. A most enjoyable 
time was speut, aud some of the 
guests remained over Sunday having 
fallen in love with the beautiful 
town of Waterloo. A tramp 
through Watei loo's beautiful park 
with her wiuter coat whs also en- 
joyed on Sunday afternoon. — 
Waterloo, Ont., Record, Jan. 17. 
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Coin m Ims-Ctnetnaati Divlsiou. 
9»— 
»7— Columbus, 10:80 a.m. Holy Communion. 

Springfield, 3:80 p.m. 

Cincinnati, 7:80 P M. 
88- 



Mi. James Watson, fur many 
years bend of the Washington State 
School for the Deaf , aud later of the 
Idaho School, died recently at I 
liume in Portland, He 

name of a family of educators of the 
deaf, the Watsons, Ashcrofts, and 
MoGatiua engaged iu the work in 
the Untied States aud Canada being 
relatives of his. His »oi> 
Watson, and his daughter, Mrs. £. 
S Tillinghaat, were also teachers for 
a time. All the members of the 
family we ever met could use the 
sign language with a clearness and 
grace that we have seldom seen 
equaled. — Kentucky Standard. 
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What Is the Kff«< t of the Pare Oral 

Method on the. Majority of 

Deaf Children? 

trom the Scottish Educational Journal 

In order 
question, 



fully to answer this 
let ns look at the mental 
condition of the bearing child, and 
compare It with that of the deaf at 
five year* ot age. A hearing child, 
five years old, has bad its brain 
stimulated from its infancy. It has 
a vocabulary of probably a thousand 
words. It is able to express its own 
thoughts, and converse in a simple 
manner with those around it. 
How has all this been brought 
about ? Chiefly through the ear. 
Think of the stimulating effect on 
the brain caused, for instance, by 
the sighing of the wind through the 
trees; the patter of raindrops on 
the window-pane; the bleating of 
sheep on a bill side; the voice of the 
shepherd; the barking of his dog; 
the hum of bees among the flowers; 
the sounds of awaking life in a 
farm yard; the noise of a waterfall ; 
the gurgling of a brook. What a 
mental education, and yet we have 
not mentioned the highest of all — 
music. To all these delightful 
sounds the deaf child is a stranger. 
It has lived its five years in a silent 
world. It knows not a word. 
Silence induces heaviness, drow- 
siness, lack of brightness, general 
inertia, and under these conditions 
the brain becomes dormant. 

Before coming to school, the deaf 
child has (in a limited sense) made 
itself understood by signs. Signs 
are the natural language of the deaf. 
That being so, it may be asked why 
we do not encourage them in school. 
First, because they are not the 
language of the country in which 
the child's life is to be spent. Sec 
ondly, they cannot be written. 
Thirdly, they differ somewhat in 
each separate community of deaf. 
Finally, they are detrimental to the 
acquisition of correct language. 

Before going on let us make clear 
what we mean by speech and lan- 
guage. Why does the normal child 
not speak in early infancy ? It has 
the organs of speech, and the power 
of hearing. It must acquire a 
knowlege of language before it can 
use it, and it has usually about a 
year's instruction before it attempts 
to use language, or in other words, 
to speak. 

What is language? It is a collec- 
tion of sounds, or, it may be, written 
characte 1 ", to which, by common 
eonae v ^ ideas have been attached. 
H' Knowledge of thev sounds or 

^afflKen characters, a means of 
communication is established be- 
tween mind and mind. By means of 
language we arc enabled to convey 
our thoughts and aspirations to 
other minds, while they in turn may 
give us the benefit of their advice or 
warning. This can be done without 
speech Language may be used by 
writing or speaking, it is immaterial 
which, but it is very evident that a 
knowlege of it is essential before it 
can be used. 

f ^Now what is speech ? It is the 
production of vocal sounds which 
represent a language The normal 
child begins to speak because through 
the ear it has learned that by imitat- 
ing certain sounds which it has 
beard used repeatedly it get its wants 
supplied. We talk about the 
" Mother tongue," which isjnst the 
language the child learns before it in 
able to speak. The Deaf cannot 
acquire language by the ear— it 
must be acquired by the eye and the 
hand. The aim of every teacher of 
the Deaf should be to give the child, 
as soon as possible, a means of 
expressing itself in correct English. 
We most never forget that it is the 
brain of man that raises him above 
the lower animals. Though strength 
be theirs, man is lord ovtr them by 
means of mental development. The 
deaf child on entering school has the 
brain, but, to a great extent, it is 
dormant. Compared with the nor- 
mal child, a deaf-mute of five or six 
years of age is not equal in brain 
development to s normal child of 
eighteen months. Should the young j 



deaf child be forbidden to sign ? 
No. Certainly not. No one ought 
to say to a deaf child, " Don't sign," 
until the child has been given an 
equivalent for signing, and the best 
equivalent is finger spelling, for it 
brings the child at once into direct 
contact with the English language. 

The great necessity of every human 
being (not the deaf alone) is to know, 
to understand , and to be able to use the 
language of the country in which he 
lives. 

First things first, ought to be the 
motto. Speech is not so necessary 
to the well-being of a child as 
language. A person may go 
through life very successfully, dumb, 
but without a knowledge of language 
he is derelict. A parrot can be 
taught to speak; a dog can not; but 
it is unnecessary to say which is the 
more intelligent companion. 

What is the effect of the Pure Oral 
Method on the majority of Deaf Chil- 
dren? 

It fosters the habit of dis- 
obedience. "Don't sign," is the 
command. But the young child 
must sign if it is to express itself at 
all. Some one, I believe Locke, 
says, "Early obedience is the 
foundation of self-control." If that 
be so, how detrimental to moral 
development must be a system which 
makes obedience impossible. A 
system of continual repression will 
never produce nobility of character. 
The Pure Oral Method develops, in 
many cases, a lack of respect for the 
teacher. How can it be otherwise? 
The teacher forbids the pupil to sign 
and yet does it himself. Pure 
Oralists cannot deny that they sign, 
but they excuse themselves by say 
ing that they do not use conventional 
signs, only " natural " ones. 

Natural signs ! There are none. 
All signing is abnormal. What is a 
sign? Something that represents. 
Signs are adopted where language 
is weak or absent altogether. 

Conventional Signs I ! 

Conventionl, according to the 
Dictionary means — "Agreed on," 
"Customary." Therefore, when 
any sign has been used between the 
same individuals a dozen times, it is 
conventional. Signs and gesticula- 
tions are two very different things 
The use of a sigu betrays poverty of 
language. Gesticulation, however 
(which is most in evidence when 
earnest discourse is going on), is a 
clear proof of the close relationship 
between the speech and hand centres 
in the brain. By the Oral Method, 
as the children are not allowed the 
use of finger-spelling, they must de 
pend on lip-reading, and how labori- 
ous for the child that must be. 

Put a hearing person at the back 
of a hall, where a most interesting 
lecture is being given, and let that 
person be able to bear only a few 
words here and there. I ask how 
long be will endeavour to listen. 
Will he not, after a few attempts, 
give up altogether and begin to think 
his own thoughts? A similar state 
of mind is developed in the deaf by 
long lip-reading lessons. The Pure 
Oral method, I have found, creates 
in the child a dislike for hard study, 
and fosters inattention. Let me 
here state the case of a l>oy who, 
during his first year at school, 
under the combined method, made 
most rapid progress both with speech 
and lip-reading as well as acquiring 
a vocabulary of about three hundred 
words. He was so interested and 
anxious to gain knowledge that on 
seeing a sign which he did not 
understand he was in the habit of 
repeating it in the classroom,, request- 
ing to be told the meaning of it. 
Not satisfied by having the explana- 
tion spelt on the fingers and written 
on the blackboard, he would ask to 
have it spoken so that be might see 
how it appeared on the lips. Being 
a very promising pupil, he was put 
into a Pure Oral class. Two years 
later I am told be does nothing; he 
is so lazy. 

In all my experience I have found 
nothing harder than to awaken in- 
terest in children who have had a 
year under the so-called Pure Oral 
method and have been cast aside as 
not suitable for training under it. 
Every deaf child should be taught 
to speak, if possible, but Language 
comes before Speech What would 
be the impression crested if the 
mother of a normal child were to 
insist that no language must be 
given to her child until it could 
speak: and then that it must begin 
with Fairy tales before it knew the 
names of the objects around it. I 
ask again, what would any sane 
person think of that mother ? Yet 
in many instances a similar course 
Is pursued with the Deaf? Then 
in the majority of Orally taught 
classes there are one or two show 
pupils who in some cases get special 
attention. Usually these are semi- 
deaf or semi-mute. For platform 
exhibitions the work in gone over 
again and again for days, sometimes 
weeks, before the exhibition takes 
place, until there is very little lip- 
reading necessary, for the children 
know pretty well what is coming. 

And the admiring public says, 
"Wonderful," and the deaf child 
suffers! The pity of it! In con- 
clusion, the Pure Oral Method retards 
the majority of deaf children) 
the acquisition, of knowledge. The 
Deaf, on coming to school, have to 
recover in mental development five 
lost years. That being so, they 
have no time to fritter away. Know- 
ledge is a necessary equipment for 
the battle of life. By fir., iing, 

information can be given in half-an- 



i 



hour which by the Oral Method 
could not be imparted in twice the 
time. Finger spelling does not pre- 
clude Speech and Lip-reading, there- 
fore why hamper progress by not 
using it ? 



GALLAUOET COLLEGE. 



On Friday evening, February 4th, 
Miss Elizabeth Peet delivered a 
lecture on the " Philology of the 
Sign Language." She explained 
that the sign language was as old as 
civilization itself, but that it first 
began to take its present definite 
shape with the advent of deaf-mute 
education in France. At its best it 
is a really beautiful language. It is 
the natural medium of communica- 
tion between deaf persons, and only 
becomes a ' ' weed language ' ' when 
it is suppressed — thanks to the ad- 
vocates of the beautiful, though im- 
practical, theory of pure oralism — or 
when it is not properly fostered in 
the formative period. The laws 
which govern iis growth are iden- 
tical with those which govern spoken 
and written English. Where it is 
not acquired unconsciously from 
good masters, cultivation is neces- 
sary. Every sign in good standing, 
if probed carefully, will be found to 
have some good reason for exist- 
ence. Miss Peet explained the 
derivation of several of our more 
common signs as examples. She 
closed her lectnre with a plea for 
better sign language among the 
students; an attack upon "slang" 
signs ; and with some pointers on 
how to make our signs more effective 
and clear. 

After the above lecture the Y. 
W. C. A. had a" fudge-sale." The 
fudge was sold in small portions by a 
contingent of fair Co-eds, so the 
supply disappeared almost as swiftly 
as it arrived. 

Saturday evening, at half past 
eight, the student body congregated 
in the Chapel Hall, to do honor to 
the memory of the founder of the 
College, Jul ward Miner Gallaudet. 
President Hall opened the program 
with some remarks upon the Gallau- 
det family. Dr. Hotchkiss their re- 
lated several incidents in the life of 
Dr. Gallaudet. He recalled several 
hiking expeditions in which Dr. 
Gallaudet participated. Dr. Hotch- 
kiss lay special stress upon his 
broad humanity and unselfishness. 
After his talk the N. A. D. film of 
Dr. Gallaudet's lecture upon the 
Lorna Doone Country was shown. 
Two Burton Holmes' Travelogues 
followed — the first showing scenes 
in London 'and the second scenes in 
Versailles and Paris. 

On Saturday evening, February 
5th, at 7:30 p.m., just before the 
above, the Gallaudet Reserves play- 
ed the Bliss Electrical School quint. 
The Randolph-Macon game schedul- 
ed for the same evening, had been 
called off at their request, so the 
Bliss team was recruited to meet the 
Reserves. The Reserves played 
well, but lost by 15 to 12. 

Manager Rosen, '21, of the Track 
Team is planning to have his men 
take part in the mile relay at the 
John Hopkins Indoor Meet, 
February 26th. The team is now 
getting in shape on a local Y. M. C. 
A. floor. He also intends to have 
the team participate in the Catholic 
University Indoor Meet, to be held 
on March 3d and in a few later events. 
At a recent meeting of the college 
men, plans for the Easter camping 
expeditions were discussed. Great 
Falls was chosen again as the site, 
as no other place proved so satis- 
factory either from the standpoint of 
location or transportation. 
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TKACHKKH' 8AI-AI: 

Ultimately schools get what they 
pay for in employing teachers. 
Twenty years ago schools for the 
deaf paid their teachers more than 
public schools and the teachers were 
comparatively better. Today it is 
doubtful if any state school for the 
deaf is paying salaries equal to 
salaries received by public school 
teachers in the largest city of that 
state. Why should prospective 
teachers prepare to teach the deaf 
when they receive less money and 
have more work ? The fact is, the 
best brains are not entering into the 
work for the deaf. The profession 
will soon be overrun with young girls 
who want to earn a little pin money 
before getting married, and who do 
not want to take the time to finish 
high school and go to normal. These 
girls seldom acquire a professional at- 
titude and usually check or ruin the 
onal advancement of thirty 
or forty deaf children. Good teachers 
must work long and hard to undo 
these young girls' mistakes. The 
sad part of it js these young teachers 
do not appreciate the grave results 
of their shortcomings. As long as 
they have a good time and the work 
is not too hard, they thoroughly 
enjoy it. Schools for the deaf must 
pay more to their teachers and must 
raise the standards of teachers' 
qualifications if the profession is to 
retain its prestige. — Silent Worker. 
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' Twas but a (leaf kid, sad and sore, 
Who knocked at Douglas Fair bank's door ; 
But Douglas Fairbanks proved a man — 
He lent his dress-suit spick and span, 
And took the deaf kid out to dine 
The papers gave it many a line ! 

Ladies and gentleman, IH me 
present you to Mister Thaddeus 
Chabowsky. 

Step up, friends, and grasp Un- 
hand that grasped the hands of 
"Doug" and his Mary (nee Pick- 
ford) 

Thaddeiis, ladies and gentlemen, 
is one of the biggest young bluffers 
you ever met. His bluffs usually 
take rank with Baron Munchausen's 
best efforts. (But that, is all 
right — if you can get away with it.) 

Thaddeus in a natural-born 
— beg pardon, bluffer, 

I first met him a year ago at the 
Silent A. C , ariayed in one of those 
wide-brimmed Stetson hats you see 
cowboys wear in the movies. He 
did not know who I was — uufoiiu 
nately the younger generation do not 
properly reverence and appn 
us" Big Guns" of Ihe deaf world. 
lie told me wild deeds of his deer 
ing-do on the cattle rang) 
Seattle. Seattle, he said, was over- 
run with coyottes, and stampedes 
of long horned cattle thru the sleepy 
streets were common occurrences. 

He did not know I used to be ■ 

of the Seattle stalwarts. Nor did 
he know long-horn cattle are 
prHCticallj extinct, except 00 teat* 
lered tracts in Arizona ami vicinity. 

They are so active the ranchers 
find raising them unprofitable, and 
are /Universally breeding short - 
horn cattle. 

But this gives you an idea of his 
vivid imagination 

Well, Thaddeus bummed his way 
overland to Los Angeles, having 

-eveial "iiiiis-iu with thepolic D 

route — from which his fet tilelma <■ 
ination bluffed him free. Arrived 
in Los Angeles he knocked on the 
door of Douglas Fairbanks, relating 
be was a wizard as an actor, the 
deaf being compelled to "act then 
ideas in communicai ion." 

But nerve anil bluff succeed 
wheie real merit fails — sometimes 
Fairbanks was greatly interested, 

lent him his dress suit and took 
him out Iodine. The papers gave 
it. a colorful column. Learning 
Thaddeus was not yet i\ , "Doug" 
uave him a letter to one of the 
Chicago studios, and sent him back 
borne. 

So Mister Thaddeus Chabowsky 
is back with his cronies in the S. A. 
C. And what tales he does tell. 

You ought to see him. 

It's a treat. 

Mora! : " You never can tell " 

Sitl Howard is better. He has lefi 
the Illinois Central Hospital for his 
home, 1460 East 67lh Street, and — 
after several seeming relapses — has 
definitely taken a turn for the 

better. 

Those old wat -horses are haid to 
kill. The harder they work, Ihe 
longer they live. 

The ladies of the SAC, assist- 
ed by the male contingent, gave a 
surprise birthday party to th<ir 
retiring president, Mrs. J. Fredcr 
ick Meagher, on Groundhog Day. 
An extremely superb sewing cabi 
net was presented her, after which 
nearly 90 guests sat dowu to a nice 
"spread." 

Forty ot the Aux Sac ladies gave 
a shower to Mrs. Isadore Newman, 
February 5, winding up with a nice 
supper, to which some of their hus- 
bands were invited. 

Mrs. Watson hobbles with pride. 
There's a reason. She just became 
a grandmother for the fourth time 
Mrs. James R. Auld gave a nice 
super-party to the tots of some of 
her friends, in honor of the first 
birthday of her little son. 

Division No. 1 has renewed i| H 
lease on the hall in Masonic Temple 
at an advanced rental. Get 
Brashar is elected tiefisiiier to sue 
oeed his brother, the Isle William, 
and F. LaMolte was elevated to the 
vice presidency vacated by Get 
lirashar's action. Nominal ions for 
delegate to Ihe Atlanta convention 
occur at the March meeting, elec 
tion lo April. No. 1 will send an 
alternate at, its own expense, the 
'ft and Division paying expenses of 
delegates only. 

Industrial conditions are the 
same here as everywhere — plenty 
of men out of work, and jobs hard 
to get. The clothing workers 
mostly work one week on and the 
other wee|< () ff } in rotation. I>. 
spite this hullabaloo about the lower- 
ed cost of livin: ol Chicago's 
landlords are raising rents slightly 
%T> to $15 monthly increase. 

Miss Anna McKeunn was call- 
ed to New York by the illness of 
her sister. 

The faithful of All Angels' pi, „ 
to rigorously observe Lent — Feb 
rnary 'Jilt to March 27th, so the last 
of the monthly whist part lee Wee 
held at this popular rendezvous 
January 5i9th, eleven tablet playing. 

During Lent, however, the pleat 
ing practice of serving wholesome 
ami appetizing table de bote dm 
at fifty cents per plate will 
tinned, followed by the usual five 
reels on that trusty Pathes'-ope of 
the vicar's For a wonder, in tl 
days, one can be certain of getting 

'• money's worth and since ;idd- 
Ing the "cabaret" of films the 
tendance is gradually waxing 
greatly. This is not a paid press- 



agent puff, it is simple justice lo 
Chicago 1 h in pay i noli i wo 

dollars for timely tips and needful 
news. When an enterprise It good, 
we'll sa\ so. When one is not satlt- 
faclory, we'll s ty -o too — if we say 
anything at all. This is not, in 
accord with customary t'ffv-smpar- 
ing journalism, but is a sincere at 
tempi to give the subscribers what 
they want, and lo encourage a gill- 
edged article of social service 

Arc you with us, Friends f 

Thank you. 

Finest, I Craig, who recently join- 
ed both the N. F. S. D and Ihe 

Silent A. C, delivered an exoellent 

resume of the reasons for the pre- 
sent business stagnation, under the 
title of " Thfl Outlook," at the Pas 
a-Pas cliihrooms, January 20. The 
adherents of the two organizations 
—ODOt bitterly antagonistic — are 
gradually coming to see that spirited 
rivalry is a good thing. No one 
club, lodge, or nation, ever 'I'd or 
ever will possess a monopoly on 
brains or ability, which ii doubt 
lessly a good thing for civilization 
Other Pas a Pas dales are i 
February 12th — Meeting of the 
Chicago branch of the Illinois As 

soeiation ol tbe Deal'. All welcome, 

February ittfa — Masquerade ball, 
for membtrt and friends. Those in 

com nine admitted lice, others 

twenty- five cent-. Out of town 

visitor! welcome on the same terms, 

February 20th — The fiev. Walter 
Mahan, guide of (Chicago's .Roman 
Catholic silenls, will deliver a 
lecture. 

The H. A. <!. gives a bunco party 

February £6tb Their Masquerade 

on the Ltd) is limited to memtiers 
only. 

January 23', Bishop Qrlswold 

confirmed Maik Knfgbtbart, Clara 

Nagel, and Man Tegtmeyer, at All 
Angels. 

Tub Mbagiirkh. 
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Miss Hannah Lucas Mathews, 

who was formerly a Physical 
Director here from 1916 to 
sent a long letter to the scribe 
recently. She |« now connected 

with the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
R. R. Corporation. Sin- still does 
school work, not actual teaching 
but supervising. She is in charge 
of twenty-two gymnastic teachers. 

In Ihe letter, she said: " I am so 
glad tO hear anything aboul deal 
old N. Y. I. D. and all the pupils 
1 loved so well. Much as 1 like 
my work here, I do miss the deaf 
girls ami bos 

"The Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co. is very large. 
part ol tie Sled Cor 

poraiion. The Tenne , Iron 

and Railaoad Co. has huge mines, 
(iron and coal) and ureal big Steel 
Plants. In all these towns, mostly 
Owned by the Tei < loal, Iron 

and Railroad Co., there are splendid 
schools, and these are the schools. 
I supervise. Our girls and boys are 
having games now between the dif 
ferent towns. The boys are playing 
r, which plendid game. 

I wish you boys could play it. The 
girls are playing volley ball. Tl 
games are so interesting They are 
all played out of door*, All our 
gymnastic work Is dons ool of do 

except In rainy weal her. 

" A few ol the Children are still 
barefooted, and for a few d 
this month, Ihe children aie playing 
"ill of doors without coats. Hut 
today is quite cold again, and when 

old people sore do feel it here 

"I hope vou all like Miss 
Sheehan and are getting along 

nicely. 

" I have enjoyed seeing the 

Journal, so much." 

Monday afternoon, January .'(1st, 
a thrilling basket ball game between 
" Lou" and " Rudy" Quintets, took 
■ 
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Beh retn and 8. Fniklcs;eiii were 
the point winners. 

( ompany B, of the 22d Regl 
Armory, invited the members of 

the PrOl i-iel y lo witness the 

Inter-Company track meet and 

garnet, Monday evening last. We 

glad toinfoi m you thai Company 
J{ won Ihe most [11 1st 

Snow came. Coasting for a day. 
Then, alat ' 'I melted aw | 

The two grand shade trees, on ths 

boy's pi mil, ha\ 

pruned Info weird shapes without 

blanches, and are a si. I( |e. 
Some of the boys are glad, 

their wid' lug DOhet 

interfered with home-runs during 
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and they will In a few | 
much of then former beauty 

tier's friendl gave a sur- 
parr.y 1,0 her recently, 10 com- 
memorate her birthda 

'lllful billl|ili\ pie 
sent* from h Is. 



About two weeks ago the girls 
formed t wo basket-ball teams — Fan- 
wood's Uir I Seniors and Juniors. 
They are planning to secure an 
outside team to play with on the 
afternoon ol Lincoln's birthday. 

A match between an Alumni 
Quiiilut and Pan WOOd Seniors will 
be played on Ihe afternoon of 
Lincoln's birthday. 

The date of the Gallaudet and 
Fan woo I basket bill exhibition 
game— is the M8th of Feburary. 
Owing to the insuflieienl seating 

capacity, we are obliged to inform 

you thai only teachers, professors, 

and poptls w ill n« admitted. 

The tournament record lo up 

date is appended : — 
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The F. A. A. Junlort were beat- 
en by the Audubon <|iiinl, 47 lo .'il, 
Saturday afternoon 

An exceedingly wonderful enler- 

tai nrnent by 'the girls of the Seventh 

A Grade, under Ihe direction of 
Miss Alice M. Teegarden, was given 

to the members of Fanwood Liter 

ary Association Saturday evening. 

The program easi- 

IIXO — "The HHrtlic|uake anil the 
Tidal Wave," by I Cm ma Orlovsky. 

P.ii...HAi>iiv -■" Dr. B, M. (iullaudet," by 
Rachel Shapiro. 

RKADINC. "The Bella of St. John," by 
Rose Welnert. 

DkiiaTB— Resolved, '• That Higher K.lucii- 
tion is a benefit to the Deaf." 
Affirmative Negative 

1'iaiices Sell wart/ Don Si lmiurack 

Diai.oouk— " When City and Country 
Meet," by Gertrude I^efkowitz and 
Rose Ortner. 

Rraimno "The Three Roses," by Dora 
Steffi ns. 
i'.nt Kvi'.nts— Bv Mabel Bowser. 

"Thk Princess and run Pint." 

Tree Nymph Roae Weinert 

Water Sprite Kmma Orlovsky 

Firefly Viola Schwl&g 

The I'rinceas Dora Steffina 

Tima, Her Maid . . . . Frances Schwartz 
/.ami, a Gipsy Boy .... Rachel Shapiro 
The I airy Godmother . . . . Roae Ortner 
Four Royal Guarda— Mabel Bowser, Dora 

Sclimiirack, Gertrude Lefkowitz, 

Katherine Sharer. 

-A long, long time ago. 
Place— The Princeaa'a Gaul, n 

The reading, biography debate, 
dialogue, etc , were highly 

appreciated. 

The debate was won by theafflr 
malive side 

All did very well in the play, 

especially Viola Sohwiog, ehodoea 

not belong to that class and who is 
only twelve years of age. Viola's 
action is somewhat like Jane Lee, 
the tot lilm star. 

At Sunday morning service, a 
discourse on " Health," was deliver- 
ed by l>r. Fox In the afternoon 
Prof. lies uave us an txcdli ill ser 
moo. After ths sermon, Dr. 

Charles A. Leale, Chairman of the 

Committee of [Detraction, gave na a 

brief talk on I'rof. lies' sermon, his 
remarks being Interpreted by Prin- 
cipal (»Hidii. 

C. M. 



Mr. P. W. Norton won the first 
pHae, an address book. Second 
prize was won by William Murphy, 
a pair ot silk hose, 

For the ladies, Miss Tillie Keily 
won first, piize, an autograph 
album, and Miss Mary Carey, tl ,e 
second prize, a box of candy. 

On the 7t h of January Mr. and 
Mrs. David Ncwhouse (nee Marks) 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
their marriage at their home, 15 
Souih I'nlnaiu Street. They receiv- 
ed many silver presents from 
relatives and friends 

Beeently tbeir daughter waB unit- 
ed in the bonds of matrimony. Mr. 
and Mrs. David Ncwhouse formerly 

lived in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Sol. Weil has the sympathy 
of the silenl community on th« 
death of his lister, who passed away 
in New York City lasi week. 

A IIUKKAI.ONIAN. 

DETROIT. 



BUFFALO. N. Y. 



Mrs. Eugenia Beblflbaner, be- 
loved wife Of Mallhias J. SchifTaiiei, 
*ed away on January llh, after 
several months sickness. Besides 
her husband, she IcavcH 11 d. 
mil' : by the name of Mrs 

Charles Preond, and ber mother, 

who is at tin- 1 ipe agS of tiiuely-loui 
years. 

SchilThaiioi was one of the 
(irst pupils to enter Si. Mai 
School when it was opened. She 
was 60 year-- and .; months old at 
Ihe time of ber death 

The funeral was held from St. 

Mary'i Roman Catholic Church. 

Interment, was at Pine Hill 

Mr. Chi'. ties W. Settler, former 
ly ol Chicago, was in town for a 
couple ol days, the guesl of his 
Olassmates, Mr. and Mr«. Patrick 
W. Norton. On his way home he 
stopped oil' at Rochester, N Y.,to 

visii relatives, and Ibeo trtoi to 
Philadelphia) Ph., to catch a steam 

,r his present home at Miami, 
Florida. 

On Sunday, January 80th,aboat 

twenty-Are of oar siients- iroih 
out to Hamburg, N. Y., arlttoora 

suburb of this city, to honor Mial 
LugardaM. Neblscker's t went y (irst 

anniversary of ber Wrib. Sba 

• d many handsome presents. 
Games of all kin I were indulged 
in. Mi IV hums J. Krahling and 

Miss Maiv N. Reily engineered the 

Wll'll' 

Those presenl were M isscs Kckerl, 

Martin, Reily, CM'eara, Carey, Mc 
Mahon, Hinobey, Cloas, Canning 

ham. Potter and Morphew, and Mrs. 
P. W. Notion, Messrs. Muni, Mart, 

lejri Oypkg, Mmiweiz, Bdwgrd 

and Patrick W. Norton. 



Grand Pie Social under the aus- 
pices of the Ephpatba Mission of 
the Deal' was held al the D. A. D. 
hall, Saturday night, January 28d. 

The pies made by lad lea were auc- 
tioned oil' by John Midlers The 
buyers cul them into pieces and gave 

them to, friends. They were veiy 
good pies, enough to make our 
mouths watery, and every one was 
busy eating, and after this several 
inleresliug games Were played for 
pti/.es. The chair carrying race 
was won by Lionel Berlhiaume 
with Miss Yack on the chair. The 
chair obauglng-raoe was won by 
Miss Ann Donahue. John LowenS' 
back was the lucky winner of the 
beans guessing contest. After 
the games they danced and 

had lots of good times. The 
committees worked haul to make ii 

a success. 

A Box Social was the form of 
entertainment, which was held at 

the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank D- 
Siniih, of Ypsilanti, Michigan, for 
the I 'fit Of Detroit Division !i, 

N. F. s D., local fond, Saturday 

evening, January 15lh. The even 
ing was spent in talking, until the 

boxes were auctioned off by Clyde 
Barnett, of Detroit, Michigan, after 

which every one was busy eating, 
and it, is needless to add everyone 
enjoyed theiOSelVSI We arc proud 
to say that, as usual, Mrs Prank 
Smilh cleared *(i IJo. We aie in- 
fill med that entertainment com- 
mittee is planning a set let of social 
enicrtainmoHts that DO doubt will 
bring all Its Ann Arbor and Ypsi- 
lanti members dote together iu 
harmonious friendship during the 

coming year. Vole of thanks in 
Mr. and Mrs. Fi ank •Smil h by the 
inenibeis of the Detroit Division !}, 
N. F. S. D 

Mrs. Barns Lob .of Hartford, Wis., 
wishes lo send her best regards lo 
her friends of Michigan and wants 
to be remembered. She was Miss 

Blanobe Carvei before her marriage. 

F.du.und Meloche was married 10 
Miss Nelda MnlTman, of London, 
Ontario, Canada, on January 18th. 
Hearty congratulations. 

Mr. and Mrs John Hellers spent 
a pleasant visit with Mrs. Hunch, 
sistei Of Mr. Hellers, in Toledo, 
Ohio, for a few days, also attended 
the social by the Deaf people of 
Toledo and reports having a nice 

lime there. 

Mr and Mrs. C. BroWO spent a 

few days with' Mrs Hardonbnrg in 

Pontine, Mich. 

Waller F. Carl and Ralph Kuhn, 
taking advantage of the beautiful 
Spring weather we have had during 
January, went to Toledo, Ohio, 
on their motorcycle and repot t hav- 
ing a good lime visitim; Toledo. 

Mrs William Murphy went lo 
Columbus, Ohio, for two weeks visit- 
ing her relatives and reports having 
ft nice visit around the city, hIso 
school for the deaf. 

Mrs. Robert Rollins, the new 
President of the Detroit local 
brancb ol ihe N. A. I)., announced 
there will be a business meeting 

next, April. Mrs. Rollins is Ihe 
fitsi young woman 

Bee. Lei u bopt 

good. 

Masquerade and Ball Social un- 
der Ihe auspices of the DiMroit 
Division, No 9, N. F S I)., will 
be held at the D. A D., Saturday 
night, February litth. Handsome 
prizes will be awarded to best cos- 
I limes, also good music and refresh- 
tnenls Admission will be fifty 
cents. Come all of you and have a 
real good time. Daniel White- 
head la the chairmen. 

Fnlet laiment Social under the 
auspices of the Ladies' Auxiliary 
I) A. D., was held at Ihe D A. I>!, 
Wednesday night, January Mth, 
Songs rendered and stories told by 
some people and every one enjoyed 
it very much, and Mrs. Kentiey 
passed Ihe paper with leu questions 
lo Ihe people, which they must 
answer, any one who answered 
right wins (irst ptita, W. Carl and 
Mrs. Bebr n tied for Brat prize, 

and Mrs. French told I hem !o pick 
011I the paper, and Mrs. I'.ehreiidt 
got Ihe long one and was declared 
the "Inner ami was given a box of 
stationery. Every body went home 

happy. 

Wai.tbu F. Cakl 
HiiiM Cameron Avenue. 



to hold the of- 
she will make 



Human happiness depends mainly 
upon the improvement ofs mall op- 
portunities. -•/. T.Baaford. 



NEW YORK. 



New* Items for this column kIhiiiIiI 

direst to i iir ukak-muths' .ioiiknai., stn- 

tlOO VI, New York. 

A few words of Information itt a letter 
postal card is sufficient. We will •'<> I lie 
rest 

The Thirteenth Annual Mas- 
querade Ball of Greater New York 
Division, No 23, National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, at Imperial 
Hall, Brooklyn, brought together n 
thousand or more deaf-mutes, and 
besides being a social success will 
probably ben financial record break- 
er. 

The figures " 18" did not prove a 
boodoo in this Instance, ho the 
superstitions received a cheerful 
jolt. 

There wen' present quite a 
number from ooi of town. William 
Japes, who represented Detroit, 

had been in Nmv York for live 

weeks, nod there 4NM a young lad j 
from the sameulty, whose name can 
not be recalled at this moment. 

From Huston there wan William 

Hall, Joshua Cohen ami others 
Prom Providence, R L, and Con- 
necticut several deif mutes were at 
lh(> bin affair. Ne*v Jersey, of 
course, had quite a hunch The 
National Capital wan represented 
by Mis. it. Boawell and Miss Delia 

Raffelman. Philadelphia had the 

following contingent! John A. 
Rdaoh, James Purvis, Louis Lovett, 

William Itothcmiind, Alhert Wolf, 
Edythe Z. banner. 

There were twenty ilances on 1 he 

program, with William J Deegan 
hs floor manager, and Thomas 
OosgrOVe and William Rennet, 

assistant iloor managers, and in 
spite of the limited floor space free 
from enoroaubment hy the t lg crowd, 
every number on loe card was- 
dauoed with encores for a few bait 
ol music after each. 

The parade of the maskers 

brought out all the Inttloate Humes 

of the Grand Mai eh, and whs a con 
glomeratlon of the beautiful, iiuigue 

mid ludicrous, and we fell sorry for 
Ihe judges whose duly il was to pick 
the winners. 

The number in fancy OoetO I 

was larger than at any of the pre- 
vious Hal Masques given by the 
Prats of Division No. 23. Over a 
hundred nave picturesque variety 

to the -affair. And many hearts 

heat high with the anticipation of 

getting a slice or the hundred dol 
bus set aside for cash prizes. 

The judges were all fiom othet 
cities: Mr, John A. Roach, of Phila- 
delphia; vliss Delia RifTelman 
Hiid Mrs. H Hoswell, of Washing- 
ton, I) (' ; P. Shoehan, of Boston ; 
and Mr. Ell Ellis, of Walden, N. JT.j 
and their selections were aslol 
lows: — 

HADIE8 

1st, Miss Catherine Bpabn, a Ballel 
Oirl. 

2d, Mrs. Harold McQuade, an 

Aviatrix. 
3d, Miss Sarah Pusrin, " Liberty." 
4th, Miss Viola Boylan, " I'ieieite." 
5th, Miss Nina Torback, " Pali- 
sade " 
Btb, Miss Anna Menton, "Join the 

PratH " 
7th, Miss Violel Peaiee, " Three 

Nations." 
8th, Miss E. Prance, Bathing Girl 
9th, Mis. B. Cooks, " House to Let " 

Gentlemen. 

1st, Joel Berger, " Hand Down " 
9d, Petei Eempf, " Brick House " 
3d, Joseph Lvkes, Cannibal. 

4t b, I). Lynch, Spanish Girl. 
5th, John McKernan, " Villa " 
(ilh, Ilymaii Friedman, "Wild 

Man." 
7ih, Qerson Taube, Fireman, 
Hih, Louis Baoman, Minstrel. 

!Mh, J imes Reddy, Courtier. 

The Souvenir Program, which 
was (|ttite an ambitious and artist io 
Creation of sixteen pages and cover, 

iniioduc'd the high lights of looal 
fratdom from the organisation of No. 
23 up to the present time, In Ihe 
following original couplets: — 

' Kntrk Nous" 

If you wmiiI In know Jul! " Who is V\ V 
Ki-Hil iliii iiml liMirn a tlitnx or i WO, 

itnga plain, 

O f— t ar New York Dlv. No. 28 Is our name 

We'll start. Willi our (l->t President,. II 

I'iri 

Wlio started our Division on tin- i I to 

flu i 

Next i.-oiii- nor Hi-ioinl President Wilbur 

I towers, 
Ills term well i bOUOjtMtOl llowers. 

Third we had tlexandei Paoh oar" Mtraola 

.Mini" 
As oat President, lie Hlwnys said, "Wo 
hi" 

Poartfa r.iini' Brother Harry J. Powell, al- 

though ii ilnir, 

bike » statesman, ha studied "Huberts 

Itulrs" clear 

h'trth wa had James Constantin, a pretty 
ib fallow, 

Dunlin tils term of nlllie, lie Wits never 
f'lniil yell >\v 

Slxtli oama ilsi l.ubhi, well known for 

irs, 

Now all together fellows, lets give him 

till. 

As for our IstSSt addition to thil short list., 
Iti'iij.toiin I'llislwalil will make l)i.. No. as, 
twist. 

The Iloor and reception com- 
inillees were made up of two 'liiin- 
dted and fifty two fralers ol (.real 
New Fork Division, equally 
divided, 

The names of ton social iiiembeis 

graced ibe last im-h of spaas on the 
sixteenth page of Ihe program. 



The arrangement committee, by 
whom the details of the affair were 
planned and executed and upon 
whom the major portion of the work 
devolve^, were: Beujamiu Fried- 
wald, Ex Officio, Harry J. Powell, 
Chairman, AdolphC. Berg, William 
Davis, James II. Manning, Harry J. 
Goldberg, Allan Hitchcock, Isidore 
Blumentbal, and A. F. Schoen- 
waldt. And this is how the Frat 
poet described them : — 

We'll start with our Chairman, Big Ben, 
Who ia alwaya found buay with pen, 
Aa a critic he thinks he is right 
Providing the men are abort on sight, 
Priedwald will put it over, but when. 

There is a fellow we call Harry, 
Who is in no hurry to marry. 

When the nation " went dry" 

We all heard Powell cry, 
" Now where will my weary bones tarry." 

There's a heavy one we call Hitchcock, 
A gentleman who is worthy a " knock" 

You will aee big Allen here 

And we need have no fear, 
His new designs will match ladies socks. 

Here is lonesome Harry Goldberg, 
To Canada flew, and left thia burg. 
He will be here with us tonight 
So girls don't let him out of sight, 
When you get a glance at Goldberg. 

There is a fat fellow called William, 

Who ia a jolly good fisherman. 
When' 1 was with Davis on the sea 
I heard the crowd say, oh gee; 

Bill on his hip, has a pippin. 

And here ia Brother James H. Manning, 
Ladies and Misses dresses he is selling, 
He will have his eye on some dear 
Peddling dresses he has no fear, 
Jimmy for customers is pining. 

Here's a little one we call Adolph, 
And we're told, he's a bear at golf. 
You'll see Berg here tonight 
With the " wiminin" he's in right, 
Por in the waltz, look out for Adolph. 

Well here's our Brother Schoenwaldt, 
Who, in hia soup, uever misses salt. 

He will be here and root 

In bis new Sunday suit, 
And the members will be given a jolt. 

And here ia our bookbinder, Isidore, 

The youngest married man on the floor. 

To be called " papa" is great — 

Blumenthal will be at the gate, 

To welcome his in-laws with a roar. 

And last, but not at all the leaat, 
When it's time for the band to cease, 
You will be glad you had the chance 
To enjoy yourself at the dance. 
Given by Div. No. Twenty-three, N.F.S.D. 

The officers of Number Twenty 
Three for the cut rent year are: 
Benjamin Priedwald, President; 
Fred. C. Berger, Vloe- President; 

Dennis A. Hauley , Secretary ; Allen 
Hitchcock, Treasurer; Adolph C 
Berg, Director; H. Hannemann, 
Serg't-at-Arms. Hoard of Trus- 
tees — John D. Shea. Chairman 
Khiich M. Beig, Max M. Lnbin. 



A stork brought a biir bouncing 
boy to Mis. Ilerhst's home, Green- 
ville, Ne w Jersey, on Januaiy 10th, 
1931. The phrlstening took place 

on Sunday, January 30th, 1921. 
Mr and Mrs Herbal gave a big re- 
ception. Mrs. Matks, " Mrs. Ilerbst 
sister," with her husband, oamefiom 
New Haven, Ot,, with their big car 
and took Miss Bertha Kansriddle of 
Brooklyn, ihe godmother of Ihe 
baby, and Mr. Waterbutg of New 
Jersey, Ihe godfather, and Mr, 
Herbal to the chinch, and the baby 
was baptised Robert Monroe Ilerbst. 
When tiny came back, they had 
a big supper. The table was set 
beautifully. The baby received 
many beautiful presents. Among 
those present al the reception wure 
Mr. and Mrs II. Ileitis], Mastet 
Willi nil and Harry Ilerbst Jr., Mr. 
Heriist, the father. 

Mr and Mrs. Kinghardl from 
Westchesler, N. Y., Mrs. Marks 
I'r m New Haven, Conn . , Mrs. 
Kansriddle from Brooklyn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Callanda from Jersey City, 
N. J , Mrs. Dorothy Guntz from 
Greenville, N J , Mr. Waterbury 
from New Jersey, Mr. Martin 
Sehlip from New Jersey, Mr. 
Charles Bohlip from New Jersey, 
Mi. Charles Parell from New Jersey, 

Miss Bertha Eanalridjdle from 

Brooklyn, Miss Anna Seman from 
Brooklyn, Miss Babe Sheehan from 
New Jersey, Miss Tenia. Oalla from 
New Jersey, and many others were 
present . 

On Friday afternoon, January 
28th, Mr. Charles Wicmuth and Miss 
Wanda Makowski look Miss Lavoud 
around Ibe cily to give a last (V) look 
at dear old New York before she left 
for the Golden Cily — San Francisco, 
California, on the next day. 

A surprise farewell parly had been 
going in preparation in the mean 
time, and eighteen ex classmates 
and Ii iends of Nadine'* wore invited 
b\ V eta Hoffman. The crowd came 
in al the abode of Mr. and Mis. 
Jacob Hoffman in the evening, 
Nadine not being present. A signal 
informed us of Livond's artival and 
tbe room was made dark. 

Nadine has been a boarder there 
since her graduation from Pan wood, 
1920, and this is how she got 
"awfully" surprised. It was a 
force of habit loi her to light the 
dining loom, and in there she 
found every one sunounding hei. 

The pat lot was occupied with the 
playing of games, dancing and tbe 
clicking of our fingers 

Jack Sellzet proved to be a 
modern "Jester" and did things 
that amused the bunch. 
, Every one had something to wish 
for Lavoud, and some good gifts 
wore p r e se nted her much to her 
amazement. 

('has Boatman did not seem to 
understand ihe occasion — (but he 
danced all the time, sometimes 



alone. Max Hoffman did 

the detecting job — seeing that 
nobody wtrtt deprived of their 
pleasure.. 

The "eats" was a good filling, 
and here's what we had: chicken 
salad, pickles, olives, cocoa, home 
made cakes, fruit, nuts, and oh, I 
wish I could get what was left — the 
delicious chocolates. 

The party was Bolely given by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Hoffman, parents 
of Max, Verabara and Anna. The 
children arranged the party and it 
will be a memoiy worth remember- 
ing. 

Those present were: Misses Re- 
becca Champagne, Jennie Pedersen, 
Sarah Kremen, Eva Miller, Rose 
Wax, Clara Sylvester, Anna 
Jacobs, Bessie Frey, Wanda Mak- 
owski, Verabara, Esther and Anna 
Hoffman, and the Messrs. Emanuel 
Kerner, M. Demonico Ciavolino, 
Reuben Pols, George St. Clair, 
Albert Neger, Charles Sussman, 
Max and Nat Hoffman, Morris 
Kremen, Charles Wiemuth, and the 
writer, Jack Seltzer, and also the 
host and hostess Mr. ami Mrs. 
Jacob Hoffman. Tbe mairied 
daughter, Mrs. May Raphael, of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman, was present 
too. 

Having allowed (heir desires foi 
a bouse to remain so long dormant 
after they sold theirs in Richmond 
Hill one year ago, Mr. and Mrs 
George Kinsey set forth to make a 
survey of tbe Loug island puiins 
for one; and it was not loug before 
they knew it that their realty ac- 
quisition had become a reality to one 
of a galaxy of cottages of tbe semi- 
bungalow type at Hollis. 

A number of their frientls met by 
appointment at tbe Loug Island R. 
R. Station with the intention to 
sut prise them, as well as to felici- 
tate, with them upon their good 
fortune. Alighting at the Hollis 
Station, the party wended theii way 
along' a road for a short distance 
and then turned into Pharmer's 
Avenue, continuing its way beaded 
by a vanguard of those who " knew 
the ropes," or were supposed to 
— passing the goal by two bouses 
When Mr. Kinsey himself, who was 
seated upon a chair in the glass-in 
(dosed .piazza, ran out gesticulating 
at the moving crowd, oieatiug an 
anomaly of the vanguards becoming 
the iraileis as the party ascended 
tbe steps. Mr. and Mrs. W. II. 
Halsey arrived there earlier, also 
by pru-arrangemeut. Whether 
Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey were surprised 
or not is an open question — they al 
least did look at the invaders with 
wide open eyes and mouths. With 
the good things brought along the 
kitchen was put to service, and at 
6:30 all sat down to a delightful 
repast, in the dining-room, which 
opens from the living room. An 
inspection of bungalow from cellar 
to the upper floor was made and the 
deoisiou of all was that a better 
choice could not have been made, 
and which also testified to their 
knowledge of realty values. 

Those comprising tbe party were: 
Mr. ahd Mrs. W. II. Halsey, Mr 
and Mrs F. Thompson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles 0. MoMaun, Miss 
Gussie Berley, Mrs. Mary Haight, 
Miss Violet Pearce, Mr. and Mis. 
Charles Botuner, Mr. and Mis. 
Adolph Pfeiffer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kinsey's son, wlfb lives a few blocks 
away from his parents, dropped in 
at. supper time and staid a few 
minutes. 



We have often read of surprise 
parties being sprung on divers per 
sons by divers means, aud of liow 
the unhappy (?) victim of such 
trickery was taken unawares, etc., 
etc., yet have always had a teeliug 
that all was not as it seemed, that 
the victim always had a suspicion, 
or had received a hint, or oven was 
aiding and abet ling in setting tbe 
trap for his own disoomQtnie, If bo 
it may be called, 

Notwithstanding all (be above, 
we were present at a genuine sur- 
prise party tendered to Miss (?) 
Gantz at her home in Brooklyn, 
Saturday evening, January 29, 1921. 
We say genuine, because when Miss 
Gantz got back after being coerced 
into going io the movies, while her 
friends gathered, she had ou a 
house dress and was quite mortified 
over It. 

The chief conspirators, Mrs. Jullr- 
ing aud Mrs. C. Thompson, deserve 
all credit for the sn o oe ss Ol the patty 
which rolled ou through the evening 
with games, new aud old, aud finally 
was brought to a close with a de- 
lightful buffet supper. Those pre- 
sent were the Misses Gantz; Mes- 
dames Juhriug, Thompson, Jas- 
Iram, Pool man, Kiehelo, Dacket- 
iiiiiii, and Gantz; the Misses Gross- 
man, .last ram, Caddy and Ander- 
son ; and Messers. James, Andersou, 

Thompson, Karstettar, Poorman 
and Funk. 



In last week's write up of the 
Deaf-Mutes' Union League big 
affair held at tbe 22d Regiment 
Armory, .January 22d, 1921. No- 
thing was said of the basket ball 
games The Bloomer Girls toed the 
mark on time. The Deaf Mutes' 
Union League Fiisl leant played 
rings around them, and in the 
second half the second team of Ihe 
Iioague were substituted. The 
Deaf- Mutes' League won by 19 to 
8. 

In the game between tbe Lexing- 
ton A. 0. and the Oakland, the 
former won by 2Q to 7. 



H. A. D. NOTES. 

Dr. Thomas F. Fox gave a most 
interesting and instructive lecture 
last Friday evening, February 4th. 
His subject was " Seeing and 
Being." 

This Friday evening, February 
11th, Mr. Marcus L. Ketiner will 
discourse on " If Lincoln were alive 
today." 



The Athletic Committee of the 
Men's Club have arranged basket 
ball games for every Wednesday 
evening during Janurary and 
February (except Ash Wednesday, 
February 9th) with outside clubs, 
to be played on St. Ann's Court. 
Admission is only 15 cents, to help 
defray expenses. Don't forget 
February 21st, the big game: 
between Gallaudet College and 
the Men's Club team. 

The Brooklyn Guild has post- 
poned its Spider Web Party from 
February 19th to February 26th, 
when it ' hopes to see its many 
friends al St. Maik'e Chapel. A 
good time is assured all who attend. 

BORN — In St. Luke's Hospital, 
Newburgh, N. Y., ou February 3d, 
1921, a girl, named Eleauor, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris Herman, formerly 
of Brooklyn Mrs. Herman was 
Miss Rose Robinson. 



PITTSBURGH. 



There was a meeting of the P. S. 
A. D. Branch January 15, but only 
a small crowd responded, owing to 
other attractious and inclement 
weather, consequently not much was 
accomplished. A committee, how- 
ever, 'was appointed to make ar 
rangements tor the meeting of the 
P. S A. D. in Pittsburgh the oom- 
iug summer. It is composed by 
Messers. F. A. Leitner, chairman, 
F. R. Gray, Samuel Nichols, H. 
Bardes aud G. M. Teegarden. And 
by the way it is about time to get 
busy too. 

"Pittsburgh is the most pictur- 
esque city in America, one rich in 
romance and history, the world's 
greatest center of industty." No, 
this is not our "brag," but the 
sober reflection of visitors from 
other great cities. They saw tbe 
truth and dared to "print it." 

The N. A . D. Branch held a meet- 
ing, January 29th, at the central 
Y. M. C. A and there was a full- 
house. Much interest was mani- 
fest iu the proceedings, aliho there 
was the usual number of those who 
" jest came to set 'eu talk." 

Considerable discussion was pro- 
voked by a motion to petition the 
Stale Employment Bureau to pro 
leot the deaf in their "tiRlil" to 
hold their jobs, willy-nilly. The 
Seotetary was instt noted to get up 
up said petition aud forward it to 
Employment Bureau. How that 
will help the deaf to retain their 
positions against the wish of theii 
employers, we do not quite under 
staud. The fight for the repeal of 
the unjust automobile law prohibit- 
ing the deaf from driving motor 
vehicles, was to be pushed with 
the utmost vigor. Mr. Forbes pre- 
sented letters from the Register of 
Motor vehicles which defined 
what 2<£ normal hearing meant and 
this the register's definition : — 
" The applicant should stand with 
his back to the examiner who should 
address him in a natural lone ol 
voice. With 2 percent normal heat- 
ing applicant should respond to 
the address of the examiner stand- 
ing one foot behind him. Failure 
of the applicant to do so will de- 
monstrate less Ih in 2 percent 
normal bearing." That certainly 
doesn't leave the ghost of a ejiauce 
foi any deaf person to obtain a 
license to run a machine in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It was decided that the next 
meeting Of the Branch should be 
a social affair. The date is April 
30th, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to arrange details and bring out 
a erOwd. The committee consists 

of Mr. W. L. Sawhill, Chairman, 
Mr. Fritages, Mr. Dunu, Mr. 
Allen and Mrs. Bardes. 

Concerning the activities of the 
Social League the following was 
kindly contributed: — 

The entertainment given at the 
Social League rooms on Jan 22d 
was well carried out, though as 
usual there was no rehearsal he 
forehand. Mr. J. Borres ami Mr 
Stanley, id Akron, Ohio, were to 
give a boxing match, but Mr 
Stanley's boxing togs wete not 
wiih him at that lime and Mr 
Hot res gave an exhibition of some 
of the lessons he was taught in the 
manly art. Il was enjoyed. The 
dialogue between Misses Beels and 
Barman on farm life, was fine. 

Mr. Reiser made a bit in the 
performance of an old farmer 
coming to town, and learning of 
the many uew device in town, 
preferred to retire to the farm, 
not before being pauperized almost 
by a little profiteering real am an t 
maid in the person of liltle Miss 
Reiser. The cute love scene be- 
tween Miss Reiser and Harold 
enjoyed by older 
had been there tbein- 



j Mr. F. R Gray will give a talk 
on "Pest Office," at the Social 
League rooms on Sunday evening, 
February 20th, at 7:30 P.M. Misses 
Beels and Harmon will give a de- 
clamation that evening also. All 
are welcome to come aud meet their 
friends. It is free to all. 

The Social League will banquet 
on Saturday evening, February 26th, 
at Kramer's Atlantic Gardeu, 25 
Graeme Street. The visitors can 
assemble at the League room Sat- 
urday afternoou, until time to walk 
down to tbe Garden. Banquet to 
start at 8:30 P.M. and $1.25 per 
plate will be charged. 

Write to W. L. Sawhill for 
tickets, 109 Ivy Street, Swissvale 
Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Several officials of c the W. P. I. D. 
will be with us. Come and join us 
at the foHst. By doing so we will 
boost the Nad to some extent. 

Mrs. J. M. Rolshouse has let tim- 
ed to the bosom of her family, after 
several weeks absence in Reading 
with her mother and oldtime 
friends. She had a glorious time 
there, judging by appearances. 

Peter Gillooly, of Woodlawn, is 
still riding on the crest of popularity 
in his home town, it would seem. 
He was one ot the leaders in the or- 
ganization of the Woodlawn Ath- 
letic Club, having a membership of 
500, it is said. Peter certaiuly 
takes to Athletics when is he chosen 
to coach the club's foot ball team as 
well as other squads. His brother 
was recently consulted by the 
Tatiff's Committee in Congress, and 
Peter is sure he gave vaulable ad- 
vice. 

Clare Cameron, who graduated at 
Edgewood a few years ago, and who 
has been living in Cleveland, work- 
ing at airplane construction, stopped 
here recently on his way to Phila- 
delphia. He is to have a position 
in an airplane factory near Phila 
delphia, we believe. He is the only 
deaf person from these parts who 
has experienced being up in the air 
in reality. He can talk interesting- 
ly about it too. 

We areiuformed that Mrs. Rush, 
who has been confined to a Pitts- 
burgh hospital for several months, 
is much improved, which is good 
news to her friends. Also it is re 
ported that Miss Euna Boyd, also 
at a hospital, is much better and is 
at home again. 

G. M. T. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



BOSTON 



was 
who 



Sawhill 
pel sons 
selves. 

Coffee, sandwiches and cakes, 
were served, and all enjoyed swing- 

Iiug their arms aud moving their 
fingers before starting for their re- 
spective homes. 



The Annual Altar Guild meeting 
of the St. Andrew's Silent Mission 
was held in Trinity Church, on 
Thursday, January 17th, 1921. The 
following officers were elected : 
President, Mrs. William P. Browne ; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Ernest A. Sar- 
gent ; Secretary Miss Gertrude 
Smith ; Treasurer, Mrs. Chase ; 
Social Secretaries : Mr. Ernest A. 
Saigeut for April ; Mrs. M. L. Clark 
for May, Mrs. Chase for June, Mrs. 
Brown and Miss Wit more for Sep- 
tember, Mi. Richards for October, 
Miss Smith for November, Miss 
Nellie Green for December. 

An Oral Service was given in the 
Library Room of Trinity Church, 
on Sunday afternoon, January 30th, 
1921, at 4 p M The Rev. Mr. 
Hefflon read the Evening Prayer 
Service. Miss Fanny Lakeinan, of 
Brookline gave an address iu speech 
on one of the parables of Christ. 
Miss Get trade Smith, of South 
Boston, sang two hymns. Quite a 
few graduates, of the Horace Nauu 
and Northampton Schools were 
present and all enjoyed the services. 

Mr. Ernest A. Sargent, of 
Brighton, gave a religious talk to the 
deaf people in Ssletn, Massachusetts, 
on Sunday afternoon, January 30th, 
1921. Mr. Sargent is a graduate 
of the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf in Boston IK* holds a verv 
responsible position with Gray & 
Davis Company in Cambridge. He 
has had as many as three hundred 
people working under his supervi- 
sion It is hoped that he will soon 
beoome a lay reader for the St. 
Andrew's Silent Mission. 

The Rev Mr. Kempton, of the 
Broadway Baptist Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has invited the deaf 
mutes of Boston and vicinity to 
come to his churott, on Sunday 
evening, February 6th, 1921, at 7:30 
P.M. He will give a sp-cial service 
to deaf-mutes and Miss Kmily Gold- 
smith, of Cambridge, will interpret 
for the deaf people. After the ser- 
vices, a social bout will be held in 
the vestry. Rev. Mr. Kempton is 
very much interested in the deaf 
people anil he is anxious to meet 
them It is hoped that there will 
be many deaf people there. 

The monthly business meeting of 
the Horace Maun School Beuevoleut 
Association was held in the Y. M. 
C A. Building in Boston. The 
name of the association will be 
changed to the Massachusetts Bene 
volent Association in February, and 
there will an election of new officers 
for the new association. It Is hoped 
that many deaf people in the State 
of Massachusetts will joiu the new 
association. 

The announcements will be 
printed eatlyin March. 

A. E. D. 



The Maoris Indians of New Zea- 
land are descended from a race 
which once inhabited Hawaii. 
They traveled by canoe among the 
islands of the Pacific many cen- 
turies ago, say the scientists. 



An exceptionally good moving 
picture show was given at All 
Souls' Parish House, on Saturday 
evening, fifth of February, and 
was enjoyed by a full house. The 
proceeds will be used to purchase 
a new screen to replace the\old one 
which is most unsatisfactory. The 
fund is uot yet sufficient to secure 
the kind of screen desired and 
there will be no hurry to buy one. 
It is hoped that some day All 
Souls' Church will also owu a 
a moving picture machine, in view 
of the fact that a movement is on 
foot by a proposed inter-church 
organization to control and provide 
the use of films that will not be 
objectionable, but rather help 
ful in promoting tbe morale of the 
young. The above entertainment 
was in charge of Mr. Harry E. 
Stevens. 

On Thursday eveuing, February 
3d, Mr. Barton Senseuig, a teacher 
of the Mt. Airy School, < ntertained 
the members of the Clerc 
Literary Association hy a rehash 
of current events that was interest- 
ing, instructive aud entertaining. 
Mr. Senseuig has uot mastered the 
sign-language, except some of 
the more common signs, but he 
managed to make himself very 
clear by the use of the manual 
alphabet. 

A very belated report has reach- 
ed us about a fatal aocident to 
Burd Richmond, a well-known 
deaf-mute of Scrantou, Pa., iu 
the early part of January. We 
arc unable to give details, but the 
main facts appear to be that while 
in the engine-room of tbe place 
where he worked, he slipped ou the 
greasy floor and was caught by tbe 
large fly-wheel aud hurled round 
several times, sustaining injuries 
from which be died a few days 
afterwards. 

Miss Florence Johnston, late of 
Akron, Ohio, but uow of Wilming- 
ton, Del., aud Miss Ida.Ellinge- 
worth were chaperoned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore B. Soudder to the 
Knights of De I'Epee soeial in 
Philadelphia last January 22d. 
They enjoyed the evening very 
much in making new acquaintances 
and hope to visit Philadelphia again 
soon. 

A game of basket ball between 
the Gallaudet College team and the 
Silent Stars of thia oity will be play- 
ed at the Nioetown Boys' Club ou 
Thursday evening, February 17th. 
The local deaf are asked to pa- 
tronize the game. Admission will 
be fifty cents. Dauciug may be in- 
dulged in after tbe game. 

Mr. Arthur A. Finch, of Detroit, 
Mich., aud Mr. Victor A. Saooo, of 
New Orleans, La , are the newest 
additious to the Philadelphia deaf 
community. Both have secured 
work here. 

The new athletic association of 
All Souls' Parish, which was formed 
on January 25th last, elected the 
following officers: President, Wil- 
bur Dorwortb; Vice-President, Miss 
Edythe Z. Dunner; Secretary, 
Henry J. Pulver; Treasurer, Charles 
W. Waierhousc. At the next meet- 
ing of tbe association on February 
15th, it is expected that rales for its 
government will be adopted. The 
preparation of the rales is In the 
hands of Messrs. Pulver, Lipsett and 
Stevens. 

Miss Grace Eaton, of New York 
City, was a visitor at All Souls' on 
the 30th ult. She was the guest of 
Miss Edythe Z. Dunner while here. 

A sou was born to Mrs. B Rilter 
Good, of Haddon Heights), N. J., 
daughter of Mrs. Morris N. Garbett, 
(formerly Mrs. Viola King) of 
Scrantou, Pa., in January. The 
child is named Vernon Leroy Good. 
Mrs. Garbet came down from Scran- 
tou to be with her daughter and will 
remain about a mouth. 

Fred Wallz, ot Treuton, N. J., 
was at All Souls' entertainment on 
Saturday evening, February 5th 

Mr. and Mrs. George Curt in, of 
Altoona, Pa., " uewlyweds," were 
here for a short time last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Paul (nee 
Esther Rappaport), of New York 
City, surprised their friends by 
looming up heie unexpectedly last 
Sat ot day evening. They were at 
the movie show. 

Mrs. Laura Pennell's brother-in- 
law died on January 28th, after 
being bed fas for eleven months 
with paralysis. He was buried 
in Danville, Pa. Our sympathy is 
tendered her. 

The Catholic deaf, at their meet- 
ing on Sunday, 6th lust., oontribnv 
ed $28.00 towards relief work in 
Ireland. 

James L. Patterson attended a 
dramatic entertainment of the Wil 
liam G. Warden's Beneficial Society 
on January 18th, and enjoyed it 
immensely. 

Mr. James L. Jennings' middle 
fluger of the left baud became in- 
fected after the removal of a 
splinter. 

The usual Lenten service will be 
held at All Souls' Church for the 
Deaf on Ash Wednesday. After 
that day, a short Lenten service 
will be held every Thursday even- 
ing preceding the meeting of the 
Clerc Literary Association. 

The mild winter is causing much 
favorable commment by most every- 
one. 



SEAT TLE. W ASH. 

Miss Blanche Hampton and Mr. 
William Sneve were married in the 
Trinity Ev. Lutherau Church, 
Seattle, January 12th, the Rev. 
Geo. Gaertner officiating. 

The ceremony was performed in 
the presence of a large number of 
relatives and friends of the con- 
tracting parties. A brother of the 
groom and a sister of the bride wit- 
nessed as best man and bridesmaid. 

The wedding feast was held at 
the bride's parents home. Only im- 
mediate telatives of both families 
were present. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Sneve are 
popular young people of sterling 
character, and have a host of warm 
friends, who wish them much hap- 
piness aud joy iu theii journey 
through life. 

After spending a short honeymoon 
in Vancouver and Victoria, B. C, 
traveling iu their large Oldsmobile, 
they returned to their rauch at Sil- 
van a. 

Miss Effle Gerson, of Tacoma, 
aud Mr. John Gerson, of Tacoma, 
were married December 30th, in 
Seattle, by the Rev. Geo. Gaertner. 
They are now living in their large, 
cozy home, in Tacoma. All joiu in 
congratulations aud best wishes. 

Louie "Iron Pole" Kotula, main- 
stay pitcher of the Pe Ell baseball 
team, 1920 Champions of South- 
western! Washington, was a recent 
visitor iu town. Of the eleveu 
games played by Pe Ell, Louie won 
all but two. 

The congratulations of the looal 
deaf are extended to Rev. and 
Mrs. Geo. Gaertner, to whom a son 
was born on January 13th. 

Several marriages occurred the 
previous mouths which have not 
been reported iu the JOURNAL. 
The following were most surpris- 
ing. 

Miss Hazel Houtcheus, of Spok- 
aue, to Mr. Howell, of Minnesota, 
at Spokane, September 19th, Rev. 
Gaertuer officiating 

Miss Ruby Davidson, formerly of 
the Vanoouver school, to Mr. E H. 
Whitehead, of Victoria, B C, in 
Ootober. They are uow living in 
Victoria. 

Edward Hale, of Tacoma, and 
Adat Yoran, of Eugene, Oregon, in 
Vancouver, Wash., November 
13th. 

A 9-pouud girl was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. David Krause, of Mt. 
Vernon, November 16th. 

At the Frat election of officers in 
December tbe following were elect- 
ed: President, A. W. Wright; 
Vice-President, John Bodley; Se- 
cretary, Olof Hanson ; Treasurer, 
C. K. McContiell; Director, Hugh 
Holcombe; Sergeaut-at-arms, Fred 
Kuhn; Trustees, John Bodely and 
L O. Christensou (holdovers), and 
Roy Han is. 

L. O. Christensou has installed a 
10x15 job press in his shop. Al- 
though the printing business is 
quite dead in Seattle, at present, 
both L. O. Christenson and W. S. 
Root find more work than they can 
handle. 

Sam Schneider is owner of a shoe 
shining parlor in tbe S. & S. Card 
Room and is doiug good business. 

The Silent Frat Basket Ball team 
took the first four games iu a row, 
but siuoe joining the City Cage 
League have dropped five straight. 
December 25th, the team journeyed 
south and played the Vaucouver 
School Deaf Five in the morning. 
It was a good, clean game, Seattle 
copping it, 19-12. 

That very eveuing it wou another 
game, by downing the strong Port- 
land N. F. S. D. team, 19-18. 
There being much rivalry the game 
was bitterly fought, and the result 
was in doubt till the end. 



Seattle Silent Prats 

Kuhn 

West 

Wood 

Wilson 

Saudera 

S. 



Portland N. P. S. D. 
F K.Uy 

K Batter 

Thayer 
G (ireeuwulil 

O Fowler 



Keferee, W. S. Hunter; Umpire Btrd 
Craven. Substitutions : Accuff for Thai 
Uuce for Fowler. Two 20- ml nut.es halves. 

On December 3lst the Portland- 
ers came up to avenge us, bnt were 
again defeated in another hard 
contested game, 25-19. 

After the game the Long Green 
Blowout was pulled off. There 
were many ont of town visit. 
several. ftom Portland, Oregon, who 
accompanied their team. 

It was a great night and the party 
did uot break up till 7:30 A.U. New 
Year's, when several went to see the 
Everett High School team wallop 
the East Tech. High School of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 16—7, for the iuter- 
scholastic championship of the 
U. S. 

January 29, 1»21 O. A. S. 



Tbe pearl is least appreciated by 
i tbe oyster that begot it. 



IHoco' ol Harjlaad. 

Kkv. O J. Whiloin, General Mi$*tonnrij. 
SlOO N. Calvert Street, Baltimore. 

Baltimore— ({race Mission, Grace an<) 
I'eter's Church, Park Ave. i»u«t Monu- 
ment St. 

Ktrst Sunday. Holy Communion and I 

num. S:1S P.m. 
>nd Sunday, Kvening Prayer and Ad- 

dreaa. 8:16 p.m. 
Third Sunday, Evening Prayer and 

mon, till P.M. 

Fourth Sunday, Litany, or Ante-Com- 

muuiou and Sermon, 8:16 P.M. 
Fifth Sund.i Communion and 

Catechism, 8:15 P.M. 
Htlile Class Meetings, every Sunday e«- 
oept the First, 4:80 P.M. 

>ther Meeting*, every Friday, 

except during .luly and Augum, 8 p.m. 

Frederick-St. Paul'* All S»mta' 

Church, Second Sunday, it a.m. 
Hagerstown lmaa' Mission, St. 

John's Church, Second Sunday, S P.m. 
Cumberland— St. Tin. -salon, Em- 

manuel Church, Second Monday, 8 P.M. 
Other Plaoea by Appotatniaai. 






INCOME TAX PACTS YOD 8HOCL.D 
KNOW. 

Births, deaths, and marriages 
during the year 1920 affect material- 
ly income tax returns for that year. 

Millions of babies were added to 
family circles, each of whom brings 
an exemption of $200 in the pa- 
rents' income tax return. 

Widows and widowers who lost 
their husbands or wives during th« 
year are especially affected. They 
are single for the purposes of the in- 
come tax law and are granted only 
an exemption of $1,000, unless the 
head of a family. 

Persons who were divorced oraepa- 
rated by mutual agreement during 
the year also must consider, them- 
selves as single persons. 

The status of the taxpayer on De- 
cember 31, 1920, determines the 
amount of the exemptions. , If on 
that day the taxpayer wasnarried 
and living with wife or lyiisband, 
claim may be made for the $2,000 
•ssesnptirm If ried 

and not living with wife or husband 
on December 31, the exemption is 
only $1,000. 

Persons who reached majority 
during the year and whose earnings 
for that period amounted to $1,000 
or more, or $2,000 or more, accord- 
ing to their marital status, must file 
a return and pay a tax on their net 
income in excess of those amounts. 

To avoid penalty, the return must 
be in the hands of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the district in 
which the taxpayer lives, or has has 
his principal place of business, on or 
before midnight of Maich 15, 192 1. 



TlM Big Talk of the Town 

BASKET BALL & DANCE 

under the an 

St. Vincent's Athletic Assoc'n 

■ held at 

HARLEM CASINO 

At lkSth Street, 
Near Ijtuox Ave. 

Sunday Night, Feb. 27, 1921 



Preliminary game announced later 

VINCENT BIG V 
vs. 

snjorr ski urates 

for the 

1 a m i'l ova a 1 p 

of Greater New York 

Admission, BO Cants Door opaoi, 730 
Favorite 

'ulttae of Arrangement* 
riew HlgK'ns, Chain 
tvt. Bonv.Mllan, Asst. Chairman 



$50 



i-ili Prists 



$50 



Divided for Original, Hand- 
arid Comic Cost times. 

Masquerade and Ball 

Given uoder the aunpices of 

N. J. Deaf-Mutes' Society 

Of Newark, N. J. 

Saturday Eve., April 23, 1921 



-AT- 



KREUGER'S AUDITORIUM 

98-80 Belmont Avenue 
NEWARK, N. J. 



Music 



Furnished by 
Orchestra 



Basile 



ADMISSION, 50 CENTS 



COMMITTEE ARRANGEMENTS 

JuMiih Aaron, Chairman 

Albert Hftlmnth I*hhc J. Lowe 



Something New and Unique 



Indoor Field Athletics 
and Games 

under the auspices of 

WOMAN'S PARISH 

AID SOCIETY 

m HIE BUILDING FIND 



Saturday Evning, May 14th. 



(Particular* later.) 



Come one, come all I Bring your friend*. 
Tbla promise* to be the beat and moat 
interesting affair of the w-aaon, so i 
and see vjho ' the deaf 

eomrnunfty in baaket shooting. 



Wnx You 

Bb My 

VALENTINE 



Dramatic Reading 

"MAZEPPA" 

under the auspices of the W. P. A 

By MR. WILLIAM G. JONES 

AT TIIK 

Ann's 



Guild 



Room of St. 
Church 



511 W.-hi 



lJkili <4t 



real 



Saturday Evening, Feb. 12th. 

AT 8:15 P.M. 



ADMISSION, 



25 CENTS 



All About It 
Next Week 

in THIS SPA 

X A V I E R 
De LEPEE 
SOCIETY 

Sunday Evening, Feb. 27, 1921 

Ah ! Come and 
Be My 

Valentine 



The Committee. 

Re*. Hugh A. Dal ton, S.J., Moderator 
Sylvester J. Fogartjr, President 



WHIST * DANCE 

or THE 

Hebrew Association of the Deaf 
at the 

S. W. J. D, BUILDING 

40-44 WeM 115th St. 

Saturday Evening, Feb. 12th 

Lincoln'* Birth<lM3' 
8 P.M. 



ST. VALENTINE PARTY 




UNDER THE 1 THE 



DEAF-MUTES 

Okoanized i 886 




UNION LEAGUE 

Incorporated 1901 



143 West 125th Street 

Saturday Evening, February 12th. 

AT KK1HT O'CLOCK. 



<;a..iks and useful PRIZE 

ADMISSION, - (including refreshments) - 35 CENTS 



April 10— EhhDt Party Oct. 39- 

.Jiino 25— Stiawherry Festival v. 23- 



•OboiM I'irly 
-ThAtlXBKivtng fully 



Kntertainmi 
A. BARK, Cha 



n 



K. COli 



.max nor: 



SAUL OF TARSUS 

A Biblical Drama 



-IN A- 



' PROLOGUE AND THREE ACTS 



WILL BE GIVEN AT 



St. Ann's Churchl for the Deaf 

In aid of the Building Fund 



Saturday Evening, March 12, 1921 



TICKETS 



50 CENTS 



CARNIVAL OF NATIONS 



AT 



St. Ann's Church 



Friday and Saturday, April 8th and 9th 



A Series of Gorgeous Surprises. 



ADMISSION 



10 CENTS 



aoMiHsiov 



SS CENTU 



PACH STUDIO 

1 1 1 Broadway, N. Y 



MOVING PICTURES 

INCLUDES DKAF-MUT! 
PLAYS ANJ; PICKC 

a rider the auspices of 

Lutheran Guild of the 
Deaf 

will be held at 

St. Mark's Parish House 



Basket Ball and Dance 

UNDKIt THE AUSPICES OF 

TRINITY DEAF-MUTES 

TO i'.F HELD AT 
THE LYCP;UM, 86th 9t. and Third Ave. 



Wednesday Evening, March 16th. 



will be K'a'l to fill order* foi 

DETROIT 

PHOTOGRAPH 

SOUVENIRS 



CIEKU T PANORAMA 

At Hotel Staffer 
A f tar October let. It par eopy 

GALLAUDET ALUMNI 

At Taahmoo Park 

ALSO" OWLS" 



828 V. 
Broadway i 



H K O O K L Y N 



Saturday Evening. Feb. 12th 

at 8 o'clock 



Trinity Deaf- Mutes Big Five 

vs. 
Deaf- Mutes' Union League Five 

FOIt A SILVER TROPHY. 



The Season's Stellar Attraction! 



BASKET BALL 



ON TIIK COURT OF 



St. Ann's Church for the 

511 West 148th Street 



Deaf 



GALLAUDET COLLEGE 



Of Washington, D. C. 

VS. 



SILENT FIVE 



Of Men's Club 
ALSO STAR PRELIMINARY OAMF 



Monday Evening, February 21, 1921 

Washington's Birthday Eve. 



ADMISSION, 

PROCEEDS Foi: 



75 CENTS 



THE BUILDING FUND 

F. M. Nimmo, Manager. 



GRAND BALL 



<;IVKN HY TIIK. 



National Association of the Deaf 

(Greater New York Branch) 

YORKVJXLE CASINO 

210-214 Kant 86th Street 

Saturday Evening, April 30, 1921 

TICKETS, (loolndlBg WM tut and WaMtoobe) ONE DOLLAR 

• 50 IN PRIZES 

Will be gtvea to deaf organisations selling most tlokets, aeooralng to 
qoota. |M to first, S15 to aeoood, arid $10 to third. In awarding 
Prices, in ease of n lie in ftrst, seoond^or third, the published 
amount will in- given to eaob. 



SWKYD'S ORCHESTRA WILL FURNISH THE MUSK! 



CoMMITTKB ON AliltANGKMKNTS 



Herman 9. Beck, chairman 
Mian m. E. Sherman, Wc*- Chairman MisH Blalq L Gtromoian, Secretary 
Obsrles Sobatzkin, Treasurer .). Plerson Radolifl 

Mih. Anna Sweyd Max Lnliin 

« 

Oommittee Reserves All Right** 



FIRST ANNUAL GAMES 

OF THB 

Fanwood Athletic Association 

UNDER AUSPICES OF THE 

N. Y. INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 

TO BE HELD ON THE INSTITUTION'S GROUNDS 

Monday Afternoon, May 30, 1921 

FROM 2 P.M. UNTIL 6 P.M. 



..is open to the Graduates >inii Students <>f Fanwood 



1. Centipede R 

2. Tunnel Ball. 



2. Sack Rao 5. Tug-of-War. 

i. Pillow Fighting. 



Admission, 50 Cents 

Ml 



Doors open at 7 p.m. 

BY OUR FAVOIil 



AUMItMOft, 



20 CENTS 



COMMrrrca : 

i Cai 



Black and W 
Sapta, - - - 

flaatoa rseat 



$1.60 
2.00 



RESERVED 



roK 



Nov. 17, 16, 19. 1921 



COMMITTEE OK AKRAWOEMKNT8 

ario A. La soala, CbairdMM 
KOHLINO La CUBTO, A88I nan 



1. 100-ydN. DiihIi (bandtoap limited 8 feet). 

2. On« Milo Bun 

.'{. Oae Mile Relay Race, 

4. 7o yds Hurdle Dash. (Three Hurdles). 

6. Wrestling Match— Lowest Time. (Weigbl limit 140, 125, LIS lbs.) 

PRiz rot i*t Pia 

. for 2<l I 
I for 8.1 I'l 



Prise" VI. A.. I'rlr 



»il of I 



cii<- for events, athletes masl bo graduates of Fanwood. 
Entries will elose with Fran* T. Lux, 99 Ft. Waihington Avenue, Now 

York City, not later than May i:,n,. Entrance r««', Individual event, 

lltM. 

Admission to Grounds. 25 Cents 



WANTED 

A M el housework' 

Apply in : r by letter to 

oorl Road, B 

iyn, N. y. 



Help Wanted 

Three skilled 
phot piool 

Mr. Vlcl fthraeb's 

lio 124 Bern sen St.. I'.rookiyti. 



RESERVED 

a 

JANUARY 14. 1922 



|ggr N<» Entry win be reoetved except upon this f t. 

KV HUNK 

FANWOOD ATHLETIC association 



,1M1 



$30,000,000 

American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Company 

T%% Sinkiiig Fund Gold Bonds 

l)HK KKllltUART 1, 1941 

Bonds In JSOO and KIOOO 

'I'litw Company ma&nfaotnrei and Mill 
chemloal fertlltMri and allied produota 
It owiih and operate! BO plants in the 
aurloultural dUtrlcta in tba Unitad state*, 
it also owiih 120.0(H) aoTi-H i f iiuni contain* 
Iiik pboaphate dapoatta suiiicient for too 

V<ars. 

ire vnl I at ttlR,2M,M7. 

Av.i 1 1 prollt for last Ave \ea'i 

was »7, (130, 778. 

Price 97^ and interest 

SAMUEL FRANKKNUKIM 
18 W'PBt 107th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

I (HIIMpillHlflit Of 

LICK, HIGGINBON 8c COMPANY. 






do rou KNOW? 

th^the Oldest Life Insur- 
ance Company in Anr 
(New England Mutu.il) widi 
assets of nearly onC hundred 
millions, offers the best and 
most liberal policy contract 
to deaf-mutes, without any 
extra cost whatsoever? 

Free medical examination. 

Premium ratcs(payable»scmi- 
nnnu.illy or quarterly if de- 
sired) reduced rath year by 
increasing cash dividends. 

You owe it to yourself and 
your loved ones to investigate 
and act at once. 

Full information and list ot 
policy holders on request. 
Please give date of birth. 

Marcus L. Kenner 

Special /fgenl 

aooWest i nth St., N. Y. 







Greater New York Branch 

OF THE , 

National Association of 
the Deaf. 

Organised too -villi (be National 

AsHoe.iallini In the furtherance of its 

staled objeots. tntttatton f>e, 11.80. 

Animal dnex, $10(1 OffloerSI Marcux L 
Kenner, President, 4(> W* 

John II isih 

18 West 10, III Stl'.- 



Deaf- 


Mutes* 


Un 


ion 


League, 


nc. 




143 West 


I2ftth St., Nev* 


- York 


City. 



Tim object of Ihc Society Is the social, 
■ restive, mid Intellectual advancamani 

of Km mem hers. Stated inouMutfS are held 
pn the third TliurMOav* of evi ry iniintli' 
Members are pressni for uiclal recrea- 
tion Tuesday and Thursday sreniuKHi 
Saturday and Sunday afternooiiH nixl 
evenltiKS, and alwi mi holidays. Visitors' 
r.omliiK from S dlstSDOt <>t over Iweutf- 

nVe miles, are always welsoms. Anthony 
Oapelll, President; Jaok Seltseri Secre- 
tary. Adilre*.. all romin iiiiieatlons to 148 
W. I3Bth Street, New York City. 



Many Reasons Why 
You Should Be a Frat 

Greater New York Division, No. 23 

N. f. 8 O. u ts at Imperial Hall, 

• i, llrooklyn, N. Y., first 

Saturday of rH.(di month, it offers ex- 
ceptional proYlHlon* lii the way of I. If* 
tnd si.k Benefits sad unusual 

mielal ai If imerented write <" 

either offlcirs, Dknmh ii. ium/y, 

Seerelary, I WC.I A v.muc A, New Ymkt ilv, 
or AttS I.. PAOB, (Jrand Viee-l'reHl- 
uent 4th Distrlsl,, HI Hroadway, New 
York. 
The S. A. C. ineotfl ou third Wednasda/ 
of each month, at 2.*>5 imlllcld Si re* 
near Kulton Street, Brooklyn. 



VISITORS 

CHICAGO 

are cordially Invited to visit 
( hlcago's Premier Club 

The PAS-A-PAS CLUB. Inc. 

I n tire 4th floor 
01 West Monroe Street 



Bnslneas'Meetlngs First Sat nrdaic 

l.lt.rarv Ifattinsj i^ddt Saturdays 

Club rooms open every day 



.loin the N A. II HooHt a Kood cause I 



l'lr«l < onitrOKiitlonul ( IiiiitIi 
Ninth and Hope, Los Augelea, Ual. 

Daaf'tnata Nervlce, 8 p.m., aodtf 
tho leaderahlp of Mr. J. A. Hi 

iiioly. ViHitiiiK iniitt^NHre wplooine. 



f'illowin({ R vents, for wi 

In full for 



Hii;n 



A(|l|l(«HH 



The Brooklyn Guild of 
Deaf-Mutes 

i Mark's Chapel, Ailsluhl Strs«t. 
uear De K..II. A venae, Qrst I hursdays ot 
each month, at 8 p.m. 



OOILD rKHTAINMBNTS 

MKKTINOS 1UKI 

Feb. 8 Sat., Feb. 88, Spider W* b 

I 'arty. 
Mar. 8 Hat , Mar. 10, Lecture by Ho'* 

John II. Kent. 
April 7 Hat., Apr. 98, Apr'n A) N'o Ti« 

May 6 Hat., May 88, Onfliis 

Jeas 1 Hat.,Jnaell,Btrawl 



i^W^ 



